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Prominent  Historian 
Praises  H.  R.  Survey 


By  JULIAN  P.  BOYD 

Librarian  Historical  Society  of  Penna. 

The  older  historical  societies,  with 
their  vast  accumulations  of  books, 

pamphlets,  newspapers,  manuscripts, 

maps,  and  prints,  have  a perennial 

problem  in  classifica- 


tion and  organization. 
Collections  and  their 
use  by  students  seem 
to  increase  in  a geo- 
metrical ratio,  while 
resources  and  the  size 
of  library  staffs  seem 
to  go  forward  in  arith- 
metical progression.  In 
such  a situation  the 
Survey  of  State  and 
Local  Historical  Rec 
ords  has  been  such  a 
beneficial  agency  that 
it  will  probably  be 
before  we  realize 
fully  what  it  has  meant 
Dr.  J.  P.  Boyd  to  the  several  hundred 
historical  societies  in  the  country.  It  was 
indeed  a shot  in  the  arm  to  many  of 
those  institutions  in  which  the  spark 
of  life  flickered  feebly. 


The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, founded  in  1824  and  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing repositories  of  historical  manuscripts 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  given 
valuable  assistance  by  the  Pennsylvania 
administrators  of  the  Historical  Records 
Survey. 

Newspapers  have  been  collated;  bulky 
manuscript  collections,  such  as  the  Levi 
Hollingsworth  records  of  the  flour  in- 
dustry in  the  Revolution,  numbering 
approximately  100.000  pieces,  have  been 
cleaned,  classified,  put  in  chronological 
order,  and  boxed;  a survey  or  guide  to 
the  chief  research  collection  of  manu- 
scripts is  being  prepared;  thousands  of 
pages  of  vital  statistics  are  being  in- 
dexed. It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  work 
advances  the  usefulness  of  the  Society 
to  a point  that  it  probably  would  not 
have  reached  otherwise  for  some  years. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  of  all  classes  and 
races  are  being  taught  the  purpose  of 
such  institutions  as  The  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania.  They  have  hand- 
led the  raw  stuff  of  history  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  them  new  interests 
and  new  conceptions  of  American  his- 
tory and  American  institutions  is  of 
incalculable  value.  John  Bach  McMas- 
ter  is  spid  to  have  got  his  love  of  Ameri- 
can history  from  experience  in  making 
surveys  of  American  battlefields.  Per- 
haps out  of  the  work  of  the  Historical 
Records  Survey  will  come  another  Mc- 
Master. 


A VOTE  OF  THANKS 

The  Keystone  Bulletin  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  kindness  of  a friend  and 
adviser  of  the  Historical  Records  Sur- 
very  who  wishes  his  name  withheld. 
Although  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
the  city,  he  has  never  been  too  busy 
to  assist  all  of  us,  from  the  State  Di- 
rector to  the  supervisors  of  Philadel- 
phia County,  when  we  needed  advice. 
We  owe  it  to  him  to  make  this  letter 
the  best  one  published  by  any  WPA 
project  in  the  country. 

To  our  anonymous  friend:  A VOTE 
OF  THANKS. 

THE  EDITOR 


DR.  EVANS,  MISS  ELY 

VISIT  LOCAL  OFFICE 


The  Philadelphia  office  received  a 
surprise  Thursday,  April  first,  and  des- 
pite the  date,  it  was  a pleasant  one. 
It  was  not  delivered  by  messenger 
or  telephone,  but  walked  in  of  its  own 
accord  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Luther  H. 
Evans,  National  Supervisor  of  the  His- 
torical Records  Survey.  Everybody  was 
on  his  good  behavior  (for  a change)  and 
the  day  was  almost  over  before  the  bat- 
tery of  very  young  typists  realized  that 
the  visitor  was  none  other  than  the 
“Biggest  Chief.’’ 

Dr.  Evans'  visit  was  followed  by  one 
from  Miss  Gertrude  Ely,  State  Director 
of  Women’s  and  Professional  Projects, 
on  Tuesday,  April  7.  Miss  Ely,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Evans,  expressed  approval  of 
our  quarters,  and  of  the  work  accom- 
plished, and  promised  to  drop  in  again 
as  soon  as  they  can.  By  the  way,  Miss 
Ely  is  most  interested  in  the  Keystone 
Bulletin.  It  seems  that  our  state  is  way 
behind  the  others  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  we  hope  that  our  publication, 
which  we  believe  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  state,  will  lead  the  way  for 
others,  but  always  keep  in  the  lead. 

H.  R.  S.  Workers 

Use  A Barge 

HRS  workers  are  found  wherever 
there  are  records  to  be  surveyed.  Take 
the  group  in  Chester,  Delaware  County 
for  instance,  who  spent  several  weeks 
working  on  the  hull  of  a barge.  Before 
work  on  municipal  records  was  suspend- 
ed for  county  records,  these  men  found 
twelve  boxes  of  documents  housed  in  the 
Sewerage  Disposal  Department  of  the 
city  of  Chester.  The  records  were  wet 
and  musty,  and  there  was  no  room  for 
the  men  to  work.  But  there  was  an  old 
barge  tied  up  nearby,  and  the  men  vol- 
unteered to  use  that.  City  officials  be- 
came so  interested  in  what  they  were 
doing,  that  they  had  the  records  re- 
moved to  a side  room  of  a garage,  and 
instructions  were  issued  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  make  our  men  comfortable. 


As  Our  Director 
Sees  The  Survey 

By  CURTIS  W.  GARRISON 

When  Mr.  Goedecke,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  innovation  of  this  publica- 
tion, asked  me  to  write  a column  for  the 
Bulletin,  I wondered  what  I should  say 
which  the  worker  might  read.  Directors’ 
columns  have  a subtle  way  of  putting 
the  director  on  the  spot.  He  picks  up 
his  pencil  and  assuming  an  attitude  of 
benevolent  paternalism  descends  from 
the  Olympic  Heights  as  he  dashes  off 
these  lines  to  his  “dear  co-workers”. 
Fortunately,  I have  seen  a good  deal  of 
the  field  and,  knowing  the  worker’s 
opinion  of  such  language,  can  save  my 
soul  from  the  inquisition  sure  to  follow. 

Of  course,  the  first  commonplace  of 
such  columns  is  to  assume  every  worker 
is  diligently  and  earnestly  intent  on 
the  work.  We  should  write  as  if  the 
supervisors  were  sorely  troubled  to  keep 
down  the  overtime,  beseeching  the  work- 
ers to  eat  their  lunch  instead  of  pouring 
over  the  records.  Somehow  or  other.  I 
have  noticed  that  workers  do  have  other 
interests  and  we  can’t  expect  them  to 
sacrifice  their  time  to  the  job,  as  our 
supervisors  do.  But  out  of  the  230  men 
and  women  in  the  thirty-one  counties 
now  in  operation,  I venture  that  a con- 
siderable majority  will  affirm  there  is 
more  vitality  in  ancient  records  than 
they  dreamed.  The  worker  might  have 
come  into  the  courthouse  or  record 
rooms  of  an  Historical  Society  with  a 
dreary  prospect  of  listing  lifeless  docu- 
ments. Before  many  days,  they  know 
they  are  peering  at  the  living  past.  The 

Continued  on  Page  Four 


CARBON  COUNTY 

IS  94  YEARS  OLD 


John  A.  Xander,  Lehighton,  survey 
supervisor  of  HRS  in  the  court  house  at 
Mauch  Chunk,  has  found  a record  in 
Book  No.  1 of  the  legislative  action 
formulating  Carbon  County,  which  has 
just  celebrated  its  94th  birthday. 

The  new  county  was  established  on 
March  14,  1843.  It  was  formed  from 
sections  of  Monroe  and  Northampton 
Counties.  David  R.  Porter,  then  gover- 
nor, signed  the  act  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a commission  of  “three 
discreet  and  disinterested  citizens’’  to 
select  a site  for  the  court  house  and  to 
draft  the  boundary  lines  of  the  new 
county.  The  commissioners  were : William 
B.  Andrews,  Clearfield;  John  K.  Brod- 
head,  Pike  County  and  Charles  H.  Hig- 
gins, Northumberland  County.  The  act 
appointing  them  was  signed  November 
14,  1843.  Asa  Packer  and  Jacob  Dinkey 
were  associate  judges. 
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HRS  Participates 
In  D.  A.  R.  Exhibit 

During  the  week  of  April  18  the 
National  Congress  of  the  D.  A.  R.  is 
being  held  in  Washington.  Exhibit  space 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Historical  Records  Survey.  Pennsyl- 
vania’s exhibits  are: 

No.  1.  “Checklist  of  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Available  in  Philadelphia 
Libraries,”  first  publication  of  the  Sur- 
vey. 

No.  2.  A rough  draft  of  Volume  XXVI 
of  the  publications  of  the  Survey,  en- 
titled “Inventory  of  the  County  Records 
of  Fayette  County.” 

No.  3.  Photographs  of  material  now 
being  surveyed  by  our  staff  in  the 
American  Swedish  Historical  Museum, 
Philadelphia.  The  microfilm  collections 
of  Dr.  Amandus  Johnson,  the  Director, 
are  represented  by  prints  and  transla- 
tions of  Revolutionary  reports,  letters, 
journal  and  papers;  extracts  from  a 
letter  written  by  Rev.  Biork,  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1697;  a small  portion  of  the 
journal  of  a Harvard  student. 

No.  4.  Photographs  of  the  State  Edi- 
torial Staff ; workers  examining  the  Hol- 
lingsworth Collection  in  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania;  and  a small 
group  of  the  Philadelphia  County  unit 
of  the  Survey. 

No.  5.  Specimen  HRS  forms  giving 
descriptions  of  rare  maps.  Among  them 
is  a map  drawn  by  John  Fitch  in  1785 
entitled  “A  Map  of  the  North  West  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America.”  An- 
other map  form  is  entitled  “The  Famous 
West  Indian  Voyage.”  Thorough  study 
of  the  map  by  HRS  research  editor  dis- 
closed as  full  title:  “The  famouse  West 
Indian  Voyage  made  by  the  Englishe 
fleete  of  23  shippes  and  barkes  wherein 
weare  gotten  the  townes  of  St  lago, 
Sto-  Domingo,  Cartagena  and  Sl  Augus- 
tuses the  same  beinge  begon  from  Plim- 
mouth  in  the  Moneth  of  September  1585 
and  ended  at  Portesmouth  in  Julie  1586 
the  whole  course  of  the  saide  viodge 
beinge  plainlie  described  by  the  pricked 
line  newlie  come  forth  by  Baptista  B.” 

Although  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  not 
named,  it  is  certain  that  this  map  rep- 
resents the  naval  expedition  which  he 
led  against  the  Spanish  West  Indies  in 
1586,  in  which  he  sacked  St.  Domingo 
and  Cartagena,  and  rescued  the  Colony 
of  Virginia.  The  spelling  indicates  that 
the  map  was  made  soon  after  the  ex- 
pedition, probably  before  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 


Queen  Esther  Ran 
A Charge  Account 

From  May  to  October  of  last  year, 
HRS  workers  were  at  the  Wyoming 
Historical  and  Geological  Society  sur- 
veying newspaper  and  manuscript  col- 
lections. Among  the  manuscripts  col- 
lected are  the  account  books  of  Mathias 
Hollenback,  first  merchant  along  the 
Susquehanna  River.  If  any  student  of 
history  doubts  that  the  Indian  Queen 
Esther  of  Wyoming  Massacre  fame  was 
actually  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  let  him 
examine  those  books,  for  there  is  record- 
ed her  purchases,  chief  among  is  whis- 
key. 

Letters  written  by  Obidiah  Gore,  be- 
fore and  after  the  massacre;  and  letters 
from  other  massacre  survivors;  military 
letters  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  to 
George  Washington  and  other  promin- 
ent military  authorities;  a letter  from 
James  Bird,  hero  of  the  Battle  of  Lake 
Erie  and  other  documents  of  historical 
value  have  been  surveyed. 

A document  written  by  Judge  Jesse 
Fell,  1808,  states  that  it  was  proven  that 
anthracite  coal  could  be  burned  in  a 
grate  and  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
Other  documents  are  concerned  with 
the  incidents  in  the  dispute  between 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  over  the 
ownership  of  Wyoming  Valley,  as  a re- 
sult of  which  the  Pennamite -Yankee 
War  was  fought. 

A handwritten  pamphlet  found  in  the 
County  Commissioner’s  vault  is  dated 
1791  and  lists  the  unseated  lands  in 
Luzerne  County  of  Henry  Drinker  of 
Philadelphia.  Names  of  tenants,  num- 
ber of  acres  and  amount  of  taxes  are 
given.  Approximately  24,000  acres  are 
listed  and  the  taxes  levied  for  that  year 
were  $120. 


Federal  Music  Project 

The  Civic  Symphony  Orchestra,  major 
unit  of  the  Federal  Music  Project  in 
Philadelphia  announces  the  following 
concerts:  April  18,  Brams’  First,  and 
Lamar  Syringfield’s  “The  Moods  of  a 
Moonshiner”  under  the  baton  of  Mr. 
Syringfield.  April  25  Henry  Hadley  will 
conduct  Tschaikovsky’s  Fourth,  and 
other  popular  numbers.  Eunice  Howard 
will  be  the  piano  soloist. 

Tibor  Serly,  conductor  and  Leo  Smit, 
pianist,  will  share  the  program  on  May 
2nd.  On  May  9,  Bach’s  Mass  in  B Minor 
will  be  given,  with  the  Reading  Choral 
Society  of  more  than  200  voices  par- 
ticipating. N.  Lindsay  Norton  will  con- 
duct. 

The  orchestra  plays  every  Sunday 
afternoon  at  3:30  o’clock  in  Irvine 
Auditorium.  Admission  is  twenty-five 
cents. 

The  Federal  Music  Project  is  under 
the  directorship  of  John  H.  Baker. 


OUR  NEIGHBORS 


FEDERAL  WRITERS’  PROJECT 

First  printed  publication  in  Philadel- 
phia County  to  bear  the  imprint  of  the 
Federal  Writers’  Project  was  “Three 
Hikes  Thru  Wissahickon,”  and  illus-  « 
trated  booklet  describing  the  history  and 
beauties  of  this  famous  valley  in  Phila- 
delphia’s Fairmount  Park.  This  was 
followed  by  “A  Bid  for  Liberty,”  the 
text  of  which  told  of  Pennsylvania’s 
part  in  the  struggle  for  independence, 
while  the  format  was  made  to  repro- 
duce the  style  seen  in  pamphlets  of  the 
Revolutionary  era. 

Off  the  press  less  than  a month  ago, 
and  now  about  to  go  into  a second 
printing,  is  “Tales  of  Pioneer  Pitts- 
burgh,” a collection  of  amusing  and  in- 
teresting anecdotes  of  frontier  life  and 
legends  of  the  Seneca  Indians. 

The  latest  product  of  the  Writers’ 
Project  is  on  the  press.  It  is  “The  Har- 
mony Society  of  Pennsylvania!,'’  the 
first  complete  and  authentic  history  of 
an  experiment  in  communal  living  that 
lasted  a hundred  years. 

The  Federal  Writers’  Project  is  under 
the  directorship  of  Paul  Comly  French. 

FEDERAL  THEATRE  PROJECT 

“Truckin’  Along,”  the  colored  musical 
unit  of  the  Federal  Theatre  Project,  is 
a ‘hit’  wherever  shown:  “Happy-Go- 
Lucky”,  gala  vaudeville  revue,  is  going 
strong;  “The  Murder  Mystery”,  a new 
comedy  dramatic  offering  just  returned 
from  a tour  of  the  2 1 CCC  Camps  in  the 
state  is  now  entertaining  in  various 
schools,  churches  and  auditoriums 
throughout  the  city.  Last,  but  not  least, 
is  the  Federal  Theatre  Marionettes  with 
their  modern  version  of  “Dr.  Faustis”, 
written  by  Edward  Rosen,  now  of  the  H. 

R.  S.  who  have  played  to  over  15,000 
underpriviledged  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

This  project  serves  a three-fold  pur- 
pose: it  gives  employment,  makes  en- 
tertainment possible  for  those  whose 
budgets  are  restricted  (and  its  pro- 
ductions are  not  slighted  by  those  of  un- 
limited means)  and  it  lightens  the  long 
hours  of  those  unfortunates  who  are 
confined  to  institutions.  Bed-ridden  pa- 
tients in  hospitals,  inmates  of  asylums, 
suffering  from  nervous  troubles  are  re- 
membered; children  in  orphanages  who 
rarely  receive  adequate  entertainment, 
laugh  and  enjoy  these  shows  and  the 
poor  of  all  sections  of  the  city  are  night- 
ly entertained. 

The  Federal  Theatre  Project  is  under 
the  directorship  of  Lorin  J.  Howard. 


Purchase  Price  $1 

Bristol  is  proud  of  its  municipal  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Grundy. 
Built  in  1927  at  a cost  of  about  $500.00, 
and  dedicated  in  1928,  the  building  is 
everything  that  a modern  structure 
should  be.  Mr.  Grundy  sold  it  to  the 
borough  for  $1. 
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Historical  Records  Survey  Editorial  Staff 


Evelyn  Abraham,  Research  Editor,  Vincent  Confer,  Manuscripts  Editor,  Eleanor 
Wells,  Editor-in-Chief,  Ted  Holmes  Assistant  Editor  of  Maps,  Dr.  Oscar  F.  R. 
Treder,  Editor  Newspaper  Bibliography,  Ethel  Silverberg,  Legal  Editor,  Jack  Leibo- 
witz  and  Joseph  Arbino,  Legal  Records  Editors.  Harry  V.  Nickles,  Editor  of  Maps, 
was  absent  when  this  picture  was  taken. 


In  All  Seriousness 
— And  Some  Jest 

The  undersigned  is  not  an  Aristotelian 
by  nature  or  inclination,  and  so  begs 
indulgence  for  the  following  syllogism: 
In  general  WPA  is,  and  does,  benefit 
most  of  the  populace.  (Those  of  our 
body  politic  with  clear  consciences  need 
not  muse  uneasily  over  the  ‘most’).  I 
am  one  of  the  populace,  Ergo,  I,  too, 
receive  ‘benefit.’  It  is  understood,  of 
course,  that  ‘benefit’  refers  to  cultural 
emoluments. 

Dr.  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  author  of 
‘History  of  the  American  Drama’,  form- 
er Dean  of  the  College  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  requested  the  Historical 
Records  Survey  for  a theatrical  research 
worker  who  would  check,  record,  and 
interpret  some  18  volumes  (and  whop- 
pers, at  that)  of  playbills,  programs,  and 
prompt-book  notes  dating  from  approxi- 
mately 1830  and  covering  the  interim 
until  past  the  turn  of  the  century. 

This  collection,  one  prized  by  rare 
collectors  and  bibliophiles  everywhere, 
was  compiled  by  several  generations  of 
a well  known  theatrical  family. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Historical 
Records  Survey,  what  this  theatre-lov- 
ing family  worked  to  preserve  will,  with 
the  aid  of  Dr.  Quinn’s  initiative  and 
editorial  competency,  be  available  to 
posterity  in  a practical,  edited  format. 
The  phrase  ‘be  available’  does  not  al- 
low of  a sneering,  dusty  book  shelf  in- 
terpretation, for  thousands  of  theatre 
people,  including  historians  and  theore- 
ticians of  the  drama  and  other  theatri- 
cal forms,  will  inevitably  gravitate  to- 
ward this  type  of  available  research  ma- 
terial. And  if  “Well,  what  about  it?’’,  is 
asked,  the  answer  to  well-meaning  peo- 
ple is  better  plays,  more  competent  and 
live  scholarly  interpretations  of  the 
American  Theatre  will  result. 

Not  to  belabour  the  point  of  value 
received,  but  to  connote  the  research 

Continued  on  Page  Four 


Greene  County  News 

What  is  said  to  be  a genuine  auto- 
graph of  President  Andrew  Jackson  is 
on  a sheepskin  land  patent  found  by 
HRS  workers  in  the  Greene  County 
Court  House. 

Dated  December  19,  1833,  the  patent 
grants  160  acres  of  land  in  Arkansas  to 
William  Orndurf,  son,  and  other  heirs 
of  Jesse  Orndurf,  alias  Orndorf,  under 
the  act  of  May  6,  1812,  in  which  the 
President  was  authorized  to  make  land 
grants  to  army  veterans. 

The  patent  stipulates  that  Jesse  Arn- 
durf  served  as  a private  in  Captain 
Kean’s  Rifle  Company  of  the  Fourth 
Regiment.  The  document  does  not  say 
in  which  war  he  served. 

Despite  its  age  the  document  is  well- 
preserved  and  the  part  not  engraved  is 
legibly  written.  It  contains  the  United 
States  General  Land  Office  seal. 

Workers  on  this  phase  of  the  survey 
include  Fred  High,  Charles  Burris  and 
Morris  Hatfield. 


TO  ALL  PROJECT  HEADS 

This  is  the  first  edition  of  the  Key- 
stone Bulletin.  We  hope  you  like  it. 
You  have  helped  make  it  and  we 
want  you  to  be  pleased  with  it.  The 
Keystone  Bulletin  is  your  medium 
of  exchange  and  contact  with  the 
projects  outside  your  county.  We 
need  stories  about  the  survey  in  your 
district  and  about  our  co-workers. 
We  need  your  criticism.  If  you  don’t 
like  this  news  letter,  tell  us  why. 
Make  any  suggestion  which  you  be- 
lieve will  improve  our  paper.  And  re- 
member, if  we  slight  your  county,  it 
is  your  own  fault,  for  we  can’t  print 
what  we  dp  not  have.  Neither  can  we 
print  all  the  news  in  every  edition. 
But  there  will  be  an  edition  every 
month,  and  each  county  will  receive 
its  share  of  space  in  rotation. 

Copy  must  reach  the  State  Office, 
1021  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia  by 
the  10th  of  the  month.  We  go  to 
press  on  the  14th. 

THE  EDITOR 


Operation'  Planned 
In  Allegheny  County 

C <> 

By  JAMES  R.  HAINER 

The  inhabitants  of  room  50,  a base- 
ment storeroom  in  the  Pittsburgh-  City- 
County  Building,  are  about  to  undergo  a 
major  operation.  The  Historical  Records 
Survey  made  the  diagnosis,  Deputy  Con- 
troller John  Schilpp  will  administer  the 
anaesthetic,  and  City  Council  will  oper- 
ate. The  anaesthetic  in  this  case  is  an 
ordinance  which  Mr.  Schilpp  declared 
he  will  draw  up  and  present  to  the  City 
Fathers. 

The  patient  should  have  been  put 
under  the  knife  long  ago,  according  to 
city  officials,  but  no  one  would  take 
the  responsibility.  After  Survey  workers 
had  made  an  almost  futile  effort  to  spot- 
check  the  alleged  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient’s state  of  health,  as  announced  af- 
ter a former  inventory,  it  was  decided 
that  a major  operation  not  only  was 
necessary  but  vital  to  the  ill  one’s  con- 
tinued useful  existence. 

There  is  that  tumor-like  growth 
known  as  the  Allegheny  River  Wharf 
Parking  Tags,  for  instance.  Great  mass- 
es of  slips,  years  old,  are  tossed  together 
in  cartons  that  threaten  the  very  life- 
blood of  the  patient.  At  least  a number 
of  its  arteries,  (I  mean  aisles,)  are  com- 
pletely clogged.  The  tags  contribute 
nothing  to  the  patient’s  well  being.  In 
fact,  they  are  useless  and  will  be  re- 
moved following  the  surgeon’s  first  in- 
cision. 

Then,  take  that  other  growth,  (no  one 
wants  it),  that  great  array  of  City  As- 
sessment Books  for  the  levy  of  person- 
al taxes.  There  must  be  1000  of  them 
taking  up  space  and  doing  nothing  else. 
Their  contents  were  audited  years  ago, 
and  officials  admit  the  books  should 
have  been  burned. 

But  there  is  yet  another  angle.  Every- 
thing down  there  is  not  a detour  sign 
on  the  highway  of  well-kept  records. 
The  blue  prints  of  every  building  in 
Pittsburgh’s  Golden  Triangle  are  care- 
lessly rolled  up  and  jutting  out  the  non- 
descript containers.  They  are  dusty  and 
wrinkled  on  the  edges.  When  alterations 
are  proposed  to  downtown  buildings, 
the  blue  prints  are  referred  to  by  the 
Bureau  of  Permits  in  order  to  determine 
the  provisions  of  the  building  code. 

And  out  of  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  instigation  of  the  Sur- 
vey will  come  not  only  several  cases  of 
steel  drawers  for  maps  and  blue  prints, 
but  an  installation  of  steel  shelving  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  other  valu- 
able city  records.  And,  according  to  the 
deputy  controller,  a custodian  may  be 
named  to  see  that  the  rejuventation  be- 
comes permanent  and  that  no  further 
lapses  are  suffered  by  the  patient. 


Lost:  One  Key 

A telegram  found  by  HRS  workers  in 
the  Clerk’s  basement  vault.  Canon  City, 
Colo.,  is  dated  November  2,  1891  and  is 
from  a small  outlying  election  precinct 
judge.  Addressed  to  the  County  Clerk, 
the  telegram  reads:  “Can’t  find  keys 
to  ballot  box.  What  shall  we  do?” 
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In  All  Seriousness 

And  S o m e Jest 


Continued  from  Page  Two 


possibilities:  I was  asked  by  Dr.  Quinn 
to  help  him  check  the  original  casts 
of  three  ‘realist’  school  of  playwrights. 
The  original  manuscripts  were  burned 
about  1901.  Dr.  Quinn  apparently  wants 
‘to  do  right’  by  the  publishers  who  have 
authorized  him  to  edit  Herne’s  plays, 
and  not  knowing  of  any  reason  why  I 
should  begrudge  those  interested  in  the 
job  our  meagre  help,  we  met,  consulted, 
and  we  hunt  with  as  much  nostril 
sniffing  as  any  bloodhound. 

What  ‘benefit’  or  high-brow  ‘emolu- 
ment’ does  the  research  worker  receive? 

Well,  I’ve  learned,  and  you  can  too, 
for  example,  of  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  the  transformation  in  the  extent  of 
undraped  lower  limbs  of  actresses  and 
chorines;  why  Adelina  Patti,  a great  so- 
prano, nipped  oh,  so  gently,  the  voice 
qualifications  of  near-rivals;  the  his- 
tory of  theatre  fires  and  why  we  sit,  or 
should,  in  fire-proof  theatres;  and,  when 
funds  run  short  or  the  tenderloin  spirit 
of  exploration  is  rampant,  after  plunk- 
ing down  11  cents  at  one  of  the  three 
movie  houses  on  Eighth  Street  between 
Race  and  Vine,  one  need  not  wonder 
when  the  hero  and  heroine  will  oscu- 
late, but  can  dream  of  the  days  when 
John  Drew,  Booth,  and  Mansfield  were 
treading  the  boards  of  the  now  silent 
proscenium,  and  telling  our  forebears 
that  ‘All  the  World’s  A Stage’,  and  let- 
ting you  know  that  they  were  the  best 
players  in  it. 

EDWARD  ROSEN 


Penn  Established 

Indian  Reservation 


Chester  County  was  founded  in  1637 
by  Peter  Minuit,  representative  of  the 
Swedish  Government.  In  1681  Pennsyl- 
vania was  granted  to  William  Penn.  In 
1702  Penn  established  the  first  Indian 
Reservation  in  this  country,  eighty- 
seven  years  before  George  Washington 
took  his  oath  of  office  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  65  years  after 
Chester  County  was  founded. 

In  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  office  in 
Chester  County  HRS  researches  found 
a volume  entitled  “Warrants  and  Sur- 
veys 1701-1727’’.  In  it  appears  a war- 
rant of  Survey  dated  “15th  of  ye  10th 
mo.  1702.”  to  Issac  Taylor,  Surveyor  of 
the  County  of  Chester  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Property — “to  survey  and 
lay  out  to  the  said  Pokhais,  Sepopawny, 
Muttagoopa  and  others  of  the  sd  na- 
tion called  ye  Okehocking  Indians  who 
were  lately  seated  lower  on  ye  sd  Creeks 
and  their  Relations  and  to  no  other 
whatsoever  the  full  quantity  of  five 
hundred  acres  — But  at  such  time  as 
the  sd  Indians  shall  quitt  or  leave  the 
said  place,  it  shall  be  surrendered  to  ye 
Proprietary”.  The  order  was  signed  by 
Edward  Shippen,  Griffith  Owen,  Thom- 
as Story  and  James  Logan. 

The  500  acre  tract  was  located  in 
Willistown  Township.  The  Indians  oc- 
cupied the  land  for  about  thirty-five 
years. 


As  Our  State  Director 
Sees  the  Survey 

Continued  from  Page  One 

skeletons  of  community  life  assume 
flesh  and  blood.  They  understand  dimly 
what  their  government  has  been  doing 
for  the  thousands  milling  in  life’s  pro- 
gress round  the  depository  of  their 
rights  and  liberties,  their  hopes  and 
fears. 

If  I had  the  time,  I would  like  con- 
tinually to  observe  human  nature  as 
exhibited  by  our  field.  In  Philadelphia, 
the  thirty-five  sophisticated  mass-con- 
scious men  have  stripped  themselves  for 
a gigantic  task.  They  are  proud  of  the 
metropolis  which  can  build  mountains 
of  records  and  maintain  them.  Their 
studies  make  them  tough  in  encounter, 
as  I well  remember  after  fleeing  from  a 
pelting  of  legal  phraseology.  We  con- 
gratulate the  supervisors  on  the  order- 
ing of  this  work.  From  the  standpoint  of 
efficiency  and  sheer  hard  plugging,  they 
are  certainly  on  their  toes. 

We  are  starting  with  Philadelphia  be- 
cause there  is  housed  the  largest  accu- 
mulation of  county  records.  In  subse- 
quent issues,  other  groups  will  be  cited. 
The  usual  cooperation  of  county  offi- 
cials has  been  accorded  us  and  we  wish 
especially  to  thank  former  Senator  John 
M.  Scott,  the  Prothonotary,  for  his  far- 
seeing  interest  in  the  work,  and  also  Dr. 
Robert  White,  City  Controller,  who  was 
first  to  give  us  permission  to  survey  his 
records.  Charles  H.  Hersch,  the  Cor. 
oner,  WillB  Hadley,  the  City  Treasurer; 
Joseph  DeVito  and  John  C.  Wisener,  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions  Court;  William 
Heap  ,of  the  Orphans  Court;  John 
Dugan,  Director  of  Public  Welware; 
Harry  C.  Dougherty,  Register  of  Wills 
and  David  W.  Harris,  Recorder  of  Deeds 
have  been  most  generous  with  their  co- 
operation. 

Our  people  in  the  great  pile  known  as 
City  Hall  may  seem  pigmy-like  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Unlike  the 
old  tale,  they  are  reducing  the  many 
tongued  confusion  of  the  common  lang- 
uage of  the  inventory.  The  groups  in 
the  attic  and  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta 
in  the  basement  worked  like  stevedores 
amid  the  dirty,  confused  mass  of  rec- 
ords. Now  the  dirt  is  partly  off  and  or- 
der is  slowly  emerging.  The  workers 
among  the  prothonotary’s  dizzy  thous- 
ands of  serried  files  and  volumes  are 
deadly  serious  with  technical  terminolo- 
gy. They  should  take  up  law,  for  they 
will  certainly  have  the  foundation 
when  they  are  through.  Their  teachers 
are  the  county  attendants,  to  whom 
our  humble  and  hearty  thanks  are  due. 

When  I was  in  the  Bureau  of  Road 
Record  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, the  Custodian,  Patrick  Horace, 
told  me  of  a case  just  discovered,  in 
which  Philadelphia  County  was  claim- 
ing a plot  willed  by  an  ancient  citizen 
in  the  late  18th  century  for  a school 
building.  The  school  was  never  built,  the 
property  has  long  since  been  divided, 
and  someone  may  be  out  of  luck  when 
Father  Penn  claims  his  lapsed  heritage 
over  150  years  later. 


H.R.S.  Takes  Part 
In  Garrett  Case 


Everyone  is  interested  in  the  case  of 
the  Garrett  Estate,  and  in  the  story  of 
the  little  old  lady  who  lived  with  her 
servants  in  a shabby  little  house  on 
South  Ninth  Street,  visited  by  a few  old 
friends,  and  with  seemingly  no  relatives 
at  all;  who  died,  leaving  a will  that  dis- 
posed of  only  a small  fraction  of  the 
huge  fortune  that  came  from  Garrett’s 
Scotch  Snuff. 

Now  for  the  bulk  of  that  fortune, 
some  20,000  claimants  have  appeared, 
from  Maine,  California,  Oregon,  Florida, 
in  fact  from  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union,  and  from  twenty-nine  foreign 
countries  as  well,  including  Sweden,  Po- 
land, Algeria  and  Brazil. 

A master  and  two  examiners,  William 
M.  Davison,  George  Ross,  and  Clinton 
A.  Sowers,  with  three  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Thomas  J. 
Minnick,  Attorney  for  the  Common- 
wealth, assisted  by  Joseph  Marinelli  and 
Percival  Granger,  are  engaged  in  weigh- 
ing the  evidence  of  relationship  offered 
by  this  multitude  of  claimants,  and  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  whether  in  fact 
and  in  law  there  is  any  ‘next  to  kin’ 
to  inherit  Henrietta  E.  Garrett’s  great 
fortune. 

The  Historical  Records  Survey  is  also 
assisting  in  this  work.  Realizing  the 
value  of  the  case  from  an  historical 
standpoint,  an  experienced  researcher, 
Miss  Ida  V.  Mosser,  has  been  assigned  to 
Mr.  Minnick’s  office.  It  is  her  task  to 
draw  up  family  trees  from  the  data  sub- 
mitted by  claimants  and  to  check  such 
data  by  searches  through  city  and  coun- 
ty records,  through  Philadelphia  direc- 
tories, through  maps  and  atlases  (located 
through  the  Survey),  through  marriage, 
baptismal  and  death  records  in  churches 
and  cemeteries  (located  through  the 
manuscript  department  of  the  Survey) 
and  to  secure  other  pertinent  facts  as 
required. 

Incidentally,  for  use  in  the  work,  she 
has  compiled  a check-list  of  Philadel- 
phia directories  from  1767  to  1900,  with 
notations  as  to  entries  of  special  inter- 
est-historical sketches,  election  returns, 
city  maps  and  ward  diagrams,  changing 
methods  of  numbering  streets  and  hous- 
es, the  “Special  Section  for  Persons  of 
Color,”  editorial  wails  over  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  enumerators  during 
the  Civil  War  and  other  valuable  and 
interesting  material. 


Crime  To  Be  A Quaker 

Records  in  the  vault  of  the  State 
Treasurer  of  Massachusetts  show  that 
fines  were  imposed  upon  groups  of 
Quakers  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
belonged  to  that  sect.  The  fines  were 
levied  upon  the  leaders  in  each  section. 
This  practice  continued  even  after  1789, 
and  during  the  administration  of  John 
Hancock. 

— From  Mass.  News  Letter. 
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HRS  Value  Outlined 
By  Legal  Authority 


By  FRANCIS  S.  PHILBRICK 

Prof,  of  Law,  University  of  Penna. 

In  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  country,  the  accomplishments  of 
the  Historical  Records  Survey  reveal 
amazing  results.  The  inventory  of  exist- 
ing records  is  very  important  to  scholars 
and  research  workers.  However,  the 
broad  educational  results  of  the  Survey 
will  dwarf  all  else  into  insignificance. 
Field  workers  and  record  custodians  are 
learning  of  the  political  and  historical 
value  of  manuscripts  and  documents. 
Thousands  of  citizens,  as  well,  will  be- 
come conscious  of  the  importance  of 
historical  manuscripts. 

No  doubt  the  Survey  in  Pennsylvania 
will  bear  all  these  fruits  in  abundant 
measure.  Its  contribution  to  scholarship 
will  necessarily  be  of  exceeding  import- 
ance, because  of  the  great  wealth  of  his- 
torical collections,  private  and  semi- 
public, in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  giving 
the  slightest  thought  to  the  matter  would 
appreciate  the  historical  value  of  private 
papers  which  involve  prominent  citizens. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  few  would 
realize  the  cumulative  value  of  great 
masses  of  letters,  business  papers,  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  and  other  fugitive 
materials  as  bases  for  conclusions  re- 
garding the  current  beliefs,  social  con- 
ditions and  everyday  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Probably  even  fewer  people  real- 
ize that  those  records  which  today  fill 
our  public  offices  are  the  most  precious 
records  of  our  time.  These  are  the  records 
which  will  relate  the  “Pennsylvania”  of 
our  day  to  that  of  the  future. 

These  records,  in  throwing  the  fullest 
light  upon  our  present  civilization,  re- 
veal the  fundamental  beliefs,  basic  pref- 
erences and  governmental  practices 
existing  today.  The  Survey,  in  its  analy- 
sis, will  give  us  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  vast  bodies  of  public  records 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Survey  has,  in  the  past,  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly important  aid  particularly  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Luth- 
eran Theological  Seminary  in  classify- 
ing, indexing  and  analysing  many  of 
their  bulky  manuscript  collections  for 
the  first  time. 

When  the  analysis  is  completed,  many 
things  will  be  revealed  in  the  official 
records  of  our  government.  Of  these 
records  the  Survey  will  give  us  an  in- 
ventory. For  their  better  keeping  it  will 
give  wise  advice.  Quite  possible  its  labors 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a new  era  in 
public  archives. 


A Vote  of  Thanks 


The  Keystone  Bulletin  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  kindness  of  a friend 
adviser  of  the  Historical  Records  Sur- 
vey who  wishes  his  name  withheld. 
Although  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
the  city,  he  has  never  been  too  busy 
to  assist  all  of  us,  from  the  State 
Director  to  the  supervisors  of  Phila- 
delphia County,  when  we  needed  ad- 
vice. We  owe  it  to  him  to  make  this 
letter  the  best  one  published  by  any 
WPA  project  in  the  country. 

To  our  anonymous  friend:  A VOTE 
OF  THANKS. 

—THE  EDITOR. 

HRS  Santa  Claus 
Pays  Spring  Visit 

By  JAMES  R.  HAINER 

Santa  Claus — spelled  Historical  Rec- 
ords Surveys — came  to  the  Pittsburgh 
City  Planning  Commission  a few  weeks 
ago,  and  brought  gifts — much  wanted 
gifts,  all  wrapped  up  in  a big  wooden 
box  marked,  “Maps”. 

One  of  the  Commission’s  duties  is  to 
construct  maps  illustrating  phases  of 
newly-formed  plans  for  Council's  con- 
sideration. The  new  charts,  drawn  from 
pocket  size  maps,  emphasize  the  pro- 
posed changes,  and  usually  are  drawn  to 
large  scale.  If  the  smaller  maps  are  not 
in  good  condition  and  up  to  date,  com- 
mission members  are  handicapped  in 
their  preparation  of  the  larger  ones. 

And  the  smaller  ones,  a short  time 
ago,  were  not  in  good  condition.  For 
months  efforts  had  been  made  to  get 
new  maps,  but  none  seemed  available. 

Then  came  Santa  Claus. 

Recorder-Searchers  of  the  Historical 
Records  Survey,  conducting  a spot-check 
of  a former  survey  of  records  in  a base- 
ment room  of  Pittsburgh  City-County 
Building,  stumbled  over*  an  unopened 
wooden  box.  Half  buried  under  dusty 
books  and  papers,  it  bore  a 1926  date, 
and  was  addressed  to  a former  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Planning  Commission,  who 
has  been  out  of  office  about  two  years, 
and  was  labeled,  “Maps.’’ 

When  employees  of  the  Commission 
ripped  open  the  box,  there  was  the  an- 
swer to  the  Commissioners’  prayers — 
dozens  of  pocket  size  maps. 

And  the  maps  themselves,  none  the 
worse  for  their  10-year  layoff,  were 
dated  three  years  later  than  the  ones 
then  in  use  in  the  Planning  Commission 
office. 

Santa  Claus  had  made  his  trip  down 
the  chimney. 


Constitution’s  Birth 
Celebrated  By  Nation 

By  MARTIN  LEVY 

Our  Constitution  is  having  a birthday. 
All  over  the  country,  cities  and  organ- 
izations are  celebrating  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. In  Philadelphia,  Mayor  S.  Davis 
Wilson  has  set  aside  May  14  to  Septem- 
ber 17  as  a special  period  In  honor  of 
the  Convention  which  met  at  the  State 
House,  5th  and  Chestnut  sts.,  May  25, 
to  September  17,  1787,  and  framed  the 
most  historically  significant  of  all 
American  documents. 

The  Historical  Records  Survey  nat- 
urally is  intei’ested  in  such  an  event, 
particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  its 
documentary  history.  It  is  concerned, 
for  instance,  in  looking  at  the  history 
of  that  Philadelphia  Convention  from 
the  pages  of  the  original  documents  not 
from  the  oratorical  phrases  which  fall 
so  easily  and  inaccurately  from  the  lips 
of  the  average  speaker  on  the  event. 

Fortunately,  the  actual  proceedings 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  a 
manuscript  now  reposing  safely  in  the 
vaults  of  the  United  States  Government 
at  Washington.  This  is  the  private  jour- 
nal kept  by  James  Madison,  an  out- 
standing delegate  to  the  Convention.  To 
one  who  turns  to  it  for  the  first  time 
then  comes  something  of  a shock,  for 
from  it  emerges  a story  new  to  most. 

Many  historians  today  no  longer  tell 
the  story  of  the  Constitution  as  a for- 
ward step  in  the  progress  of  democracy. 
The  men  who  sat  so  dignified  in  the 
State  House  deliberating  room  were  a 
group  in  sharp  contrast  with  those  who 
some  eleven  years  before  had  voted  upon 
another  momentous  document,  the  De- 
claration of  Independence.  The  Conven- 
tion contained  the  cream  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  propertied-business  group. 
Fiery  radicals  of  the  type  of  Samuel 
Adams  and  Thomas  Paine  were  conspi- 
cuous by  their  absence.  Small  farmers, 
mechanics  and  laborers  were  in  reality, 
not  represented  at  all.  Not  in  vain  did 
George  Washington,  in  mortal  fear,  write 
to  his  friend,  Knox,  later  Secretary  of 
War, — “There  are  combustibles  in  every 
state  to  which  a spark  may  set  fire.” 

The  dread  that  the  people  might  re- 
volt had  a tremendous  hold  on  the  as- 
sembled representatives  as  they  debated 
behind  closed  doors.  At  the  Convention, 
a motion  was  made  that  the  minutes  be 

Continued  on  Page  Four 
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Mixed  Quartet 

You  want  to  talk  of  mixed  quartets? 

You  don’t?  All  right,  then  listen 
Until  I spill  a word  or  so 
Of  what  I know  of  this  un 
It  isn’t  one  that  sings  or  taps 
Or  tries  to  entertain  ya, 

But  just  four  Erie  workers  on 
The  job  in  Pennsylvania 
There’s  Frankie  Grice,  the  Britisher, 

A Leeds  man,  fawncy  that, 

A furniture  designer  with 
Good  stuff  beneath  his  hat. 

And  Johnnie  Bruder,  German  lad. 

You  oughta  hear  him  roll 
The  drum  sticks  on  a tenor  drum — 

A musicker,  ja  wohl. 

There’s  Mrs.  Lucy  Birchard  from 
The  good  Scotch-Irish  side. 

With  years  of  teaching  youngsters,  back 
To  which  she  looks  with  pride. 

And  then  comes  Miss  Ann  Gentile  with 
Her  bright  Italian  way, 

Who  wears,  you  know,  a sparkler, 

But  she  hasn’t  set  the  day. 

So,  English,  German,  Scotch  and  Irish, 
And  Italian,  too — 

A mixed  quartet  of  harmony — 

A darned  efficient  crew. 

Editor’s  Note:  We  asked  Jimmy  Hainer  to 
tell  us  something  about  his  Erie  County  staff. 
He  did — in  verse.  We  think  it's  well,  and  in- 
dications are  that  Hainer  thinks  his  staff  is 
swell,  too. 


Delaware  County 


HRS  workers  in  Delaware  County 
have  surveyed  the  Historic  Digest  of 
Delaware  County. 

This  collection  comprises  the  actual 
site  and  a brief  history  of  all  sites  of  his- 
torical and  local  importance.  The  volume 
covers  over  1,200  sites  such  as  fords, 
mills,  factories,  military  headquarters, 
forts,  graveyards,  homesteads,  forges, 
powdermills,  log  cabins,  ruins,  schools, 
churches,  meeting  houses,  caves,  Indian 
camps  and  trails,  battlefields,  toll  gates, 
milestones.  Eighty-five  old  graveyards 
have  been  surveyed  and  all  markers  and 
inscriptions  recorded. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Society,  lo- 
cated in  Bucknell  Library,  Crozer  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chester,  have  in  their 
collection,  a photozincographic  copy  of 
a charter  and  grant  of  land  in  England, 
from  King  Edgar  to  Duke  Aelfhere,  min- 
ister to  the  King,  in  the  year  974.  This 
has  been  translated  by  William  Baseri 
Sanders,  Esq.,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Records.  It  is  worded  in  Latin 
and  Anglo-Saxon  and  signed  by  the 
King,  two  Archbishops,  twelve  Bishops, 
twelve  Abbots,  the  Queen,  four  dukes  and 
ten  ministers. 


Key  Positions  Held 
By  Negroes  on  HRS 

By  ROBERT  ROBINSON,  JR. 

Negroes  have  been  residents  of  Phila- 
delphia since  its  founding  in  1682. 

During  President  Roosevelt’s  admin- 
istration, all  phases  nf  nur  economic  and 
social  jives  have  been  touched.  In  this 
vast  undertaking  to  change  for  the 
better  the  everyday  existence  of  the 
average  man,  the  Negro  has  not  been 
forgotten.  He  is  recognized  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  nation’s  citizenry,  and 
placements  on  this  basis  have  been  the 
rule  of  WPA. 

The  purpose  of  project  work,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  President  are  not  only 
to  provide  a means  of  earning  a living, 
but  to  preserve  the  skill  and  efficiency  of 
workers  in  various  fields  and  professions. 
How  one  type  of  project  work  contributes 
to  that  purpose  for  representatives  of 
widely  varied  fields  is  seen  in  noting  the 
possible  benefits  from  work  in  the  His- 
torical Records  Survey  which  may  be 
gained  by  the  Negro  members  of  its  per- 
sonnel. 

In  Philadelphia,  we  had  Randall 
Moore,  a draftsman,  who  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  a project  where  he  can  exercise 
his  skill;  William  H.  Terry,  a dentist, 
who  took  care  of  the  dental  needs  of 
quite  a few  workers  on  the  project  until 
his  transfer  to  another  project;  Walter 
Brandan,  a pharmacist  now  also  on 
another  project;  three  young  women 
with  business  training — Roberta  Bennet, 
Ada  Carter,  and  Jeanne  Brown,  taking 
part  in  a work  which  requires  accuracy 
of  detail,  transcription,  resourcefulness 
and  ability  in  research.  Jeanne  has  left 
for  a better  position  in  another  project, 
while  Reese  Morgan  left  for  private  em- 
ployment. Henry  Nichols,  a minister,  is 
uncovering  historical  facts  in  his  survey 
of  church  records  and  making  personal 
contact  with  Negro  preachers  in  order 
to  compile  the  material  necessary  for  the 
publication  of  a bibliography. 

Irvin  Lee,  Wilbert  B.  Arrington,  Ed- 
ward Spenser  are  teachers  who  have 
gone  to  educational  projects.  The  writer, 
also  a teacher,  is  helping  to  correlate  and 
edit  the  legal  record  material  gathered 
for  publication  in  inventory  form.  Lee 
is  now  Assistant  Vocational  Guidance 
Supervisor  on  the  NYA. 

What  the  teacher  and  preacher  gains 
from  such  experience  can  be  readily 
seen,  since  much  of  the  success  in  their 
professions  depends  upon  securing,  re- 
taining and  expressing  facts  in  some 
concrete  form.  Accuracy  of  detail  and 
research  makes  for  efficiency  in  the 
drawing  of  plans  by  a draftsman.  For 
typists,  the  training  in  accurate  copy- 
ing or  transcription  of  unfamiliar  ma- 
terial is  invaluable. 

Adaptability,  and  versatility  too  are 
tested  where  many  types  of  training  and 
experience  are  directed  into  a new  and 
common  channel. 
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Federal  Music  Project 

The  WPA  Federal  Music  Project  in 
Pennsylvania,  John  H.  Baker,  State  Di- 
rector, is  reaching  an  impressive  num- 
ber of  persons  with  music  in  one  form 
or  another  through  the  units  affiliated 
with  the  twenty-eight  branch  projects 
included  in  the  state  set-up.  Some  un- 
derstanding of  this  activity  can  be  re- 
alized by  the  figures  of  performances 
and  audiences  during  a given  period. 
For  example,  from  February  20,  1937, 
to  March  26,  1937,  units  of  the  project 
gave  a total  of  645  peformances  before 
audiences  totalling  266,388.  The  units 
included  virtually  every  type  of  instru- 
mental organization  from  symphony  or- 
chestras, of  which  are  two,  the  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Allegheny  County  Symphony 
Orchestra,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  concert 
bands,  dance  orchestras  and  small  in- 
strumental ensembles. 

The  Philadelphia  project  numbers 
nine  units,  and  seven  units  are  active  in 
Allegheny  County.  Performances  are 
given  in  schools,  elementary,  and  junior 
high;  recreation  centers;  college  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning;  welfare 
and  corrective  institutions;  and  in  con- 
nection with  many  events  of  public  or 
community  character.  The  project  is 
efficiently  fulfilling  its  double  purpose 
of  giving  employment  and  bringing  mu- 
sic to  the  public. 

Philadelphia  announces  the  following 
concerts  to  be  given  by  the  Civic  Sym- 
phony in  Irvine  Auditorium,  34th  and 
Spruce  Streets:  Sunday  afternoon,  May 
16,  at  3:30.  Conductor  J.  W.  F.  Leman. 
Soloist,  Joseph  Lockett,  pianist.  Pro- 
gram lists  Schumann’s  A minor  Concer- 
to; excerpts  from  Dvorak’s  New  World 
Symphony,  and  other  numbers. 

Sunday  afternoon,  May  23,  at  3:30. 
Conductor,  J.  W.  F.  Leman.  Soloist, 
Henry  Gerard  Rainville,  violinist.  Pro- 
gram lists  Mozart  Concerto  in  G.  Major; 
Rossini’s  “William  Tell”  Overture,  and 
works  of  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann and  Strauss. 

These  concerts  occur  every  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Fine 
Arts.  Admission  is  twenty-five  cents. 

The  attendance  of  more  WPA  workers 
from  the  professional  and  arts  projects 
would  convince  them  that  in  the  Civic 
Symphony  Orchestra,  WPA  has  an  or- 
ganization to  which  it  can  point  with 
pride. 

Federal  Writers  Project 

Just  off  the  press  is  “Washington: 
City  and  Capital,’'  the  most  ambitious 
undertaking  to  date  of  the  Federal  Writ- 
ers’ Project.  This  is  the  second  of  the 
large  books  in  the  American  Guide  Se- 
ries, which  will  include  regional,  state 
and  county  guides  and  a number  of  in- 
formative pamphlets. 

The  Washington,  D.  C.  guide  is  a com- 
prehensive book  of  more  than  1,100 
pages,  profusely  illustrated.  Besides  giv- 
ing a complete  description  of  the  city, 
its  history,  culture  and  economic  back- 
ground, the  book  explains  in  readable 
language  the  workings  of  the  various 
government  departments.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased at  leading  book  stores  for  $3. 
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Museum  Project  Plans 
Extensive  Program 

Models  of  Independence  Hall,  where 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  signed,  will  be  sent  out  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  to 
public  and  parochial  schools.  The  mod- 
els will  be  made  by  the  Museum  Exten- 
sion Project. 

The  Museum  Extension  Project  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Martha  C.  Colt. 
Models  are  furnished  without  cost  to 
schools  and  institutions,  and  the  work 
is  done  by  persons  from  relief  rolls. 

The  program  of  the  Museum  Exten- 
sion Project  is  extensive.  Miniature 
models  of  “Transportation,”  “Naviga- 
tion,” “The  Homes  from  Earliest  Times,” 
“The  Story  of  Clothing,”  “The  Story  of 
Printing,”  the  development  of  pictorial, 
historical  and  relief  maps  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  United  States  form  the 
bulk  of  the  things  manufactured. 

To  date,  the  project  had  made  more 
than  50  models  of  habitation.  When 
the  program  is  completed,  there  will  be 
almost  100  miniature  houses  which  tell 
the  story  of  shelter  from  the  earliest 
known  period  to  the  present.  It  is  said 
that  this  will  be  the  finest  collection  in 
the  world.  Berlin  claims  the  largest 
number  of  models,  which,  according  to 
the  State  Supervisor,  consists  of  less 
than  forty  pieces. 

People  who  are  working  on  this  project 
come  from  all  classes  of  skilled  and  pro- 
fessional workers,  with  a surprising 
variety  of  experience.  Even  the  un- 
skilled and  inexperienced  may  be  used 
to  do  some  kinds  of  work,  beginning 
with  the  helpers  and  taking  in  hand 
crafters,  stock  clerks,  stenographers, 
seamstresses,  sheet  metal  workers,  tin- 
smiths, pattern  makers,  cabinet  makers, 
carpenters,  painters,  plasterers,  electri- 
cians, architects,  artists,  draftsmen, 
librarians,  geologists,  musicians,  writers 
and  almost  anyone  who  has  a profes- 
sional training.  Even  dentists,  when 
available,  help  not  only  with  small  cast- 
ings but  also  to  originate  and  check  on 
the  information  that  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Good  Health  plays  that 
are  written  to  show  the  care  of  teeth. 
In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  an  occupation 
of  any  kind  that  cannot  be  used  to 
good  advantage  on  the  Project. 


Rebellion 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
located  at  Attica,  in  Marion  County, 
Iowa,  passed  a resolution  in  1862,  ex- 
pelling all  members  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  “the  present  rebellion  ei- 
ther by  precept,  example  or  other- 
wise.” Many  people  left  the  church  in 
accordance  to  their  request,  and  later 
joining  themselves  together,  formed  a 
Methodist  Protestant  Church  in  At- 
tica. This  same  church  has  on  her 
record  books,  an  account  of  the  “His- 
torical Revival,  in  the  year  1867  where 
six  young  men  were  converted,  after- 
wards becoming  noted  ministers  in  a 
Methodist  Episcopal  Conference.” 

—IOWA  NEWS  LETTER 


Washington  County 

On  record  in  the  Recorder’s  Office  in 
Washington  County  there  is  a deed 
dated  October  7,  1763,  in  which  George. 
3d,  of  Great  Britain,  grants  2813  acres 
of  land  in  county  of  Augusta,  Colony  of 
Virginia,  to  George  Washington.  This 
grant  was  made  in  recognition  of  Wash- 
ington’s military  service  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  The  tract  is  described 
as  being  located  on  Miller’s  Run  along 
“Shirtees”  (Chartiers)  Creek,  a branch 
of  the  Ohio.  The  signature  is  that  of 
John  Earl  of  Dunmore,  Governor  Gen- 
eral of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  The 
original  record  of  the  deed  is  in  the  land 
grant  office  of  Virginia. 

Under  date  of  June  1,  1796,  the  above 
tract  of  land  was  sold  by  “General 
George  Washington  of  Mount  Vernon, 
Virginia,  and  Martha,  his  wife,”  to  one 
Matthew  Ritchie,  for  the  sum  of 
$12,000.00  “in  good  and  lawful  money  of 
the  U.  S.  A.”  This  deed  was  recorded 
in  Washington  County,  Recorder  of 
Deeds  office  on  August  10,  1796. 

The  grant  further  stimulates  that  at 
least  three  out  of  every  fifty  acres  of  the 
entire  tract  should  be  cultivated  for 
three  years  in  order  to  retain  title.  As 
Washington  held  the  title  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  he  no  doubt  complied  with 
this  provision. 


Philadelphia  County 


In  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  office,  City 
Hall,  Exemplification  Book,  No.  7,  con- 
tains the  following  Indian  deed: 

Indians  to  Eliz.  Kinsey To  all 

P’Pons  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come  we  Wesakesous  Cutte,  Pesakeson 
Colekickamin  and  Ojerickqua  owners  of 
the  great  Island  lying  before  Shackes- 
mason  in  the  River  Dellaware,  for  six 
hundred  Guilders  to  uss  pd  by  Elizabeth 
Kinsey  we  doe  hereby  sell,  convey  apuer 
confirme  and  make  over  to  the  s Eliza- 
beth and  her  heirs  all  ye  said  island  be 
the  quantity  what  it  is  reserveing  only 
to  uss  liberty  of  hunting,  ffishing  and 
getting  takaht  upon  ye  same  promising 
as  far  as  we  can  to  save  her  hoggs  from 
killing  and  her  hay  from  burning  for 
which  care  she  is  to  give  us  every  year 
sixteen  muches  of  Powder  and  sixteen 
muches  of  Rume  and  we  doe  by  this 
present  wrighting  warr«  ye  s pis  = land 
to  her  and  hers  forever  against  us  and 
against  all  persons. 

In  confirmation  we  subscribe  our  hand 
and  seales  the  12th  of  July  1678. 

Sealed  signed  and  Wesakesous  Cutte 
delviered  in  ye  pres-  Ojerickqua 
ence  of  uss  Yruprran  Colekickamin 
mark  of  Sonytan,  Pesakeson 
Erick,  mark  of  Pole- 
son  Thomas  ffairman 

Recorded  ye  9th  day  of  12th  moth 
1698/9 

Beside  the  name  of  each  Indian  there 
is  a rather  peculiar  but  interesting 
design.  Unlike  the  X in  use  today  by 
persons  who  cannot  write,  each  Indian 
was  able  to  make  his  individual  sign. 
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An  Open  Letter 
From  the  Editor 


Dear  Project  Heads: 

The  week  of  April  26,  we  made  a tour 
of  the  counties  in  which  our  survey  is 
now  operating,  and  we  had  a delightful 
time.  We  enjoyed  meeting  every  one  of 
you  and  your  staffs  and  the  WPA  offi- 
cials. We  are  looking  forward  to  our 
next  trip. 

We  docked  at  the  port  feeling  like  a 
year-old  something-or-other  and  con- 
fident that  before  May  5,  as  requested, 
our  desk  would  be  piled  high  with  copy 
for  this  edition  of  the  Keystone  Bulletin. 
Some  copy  has  arrived,  but  not  what 
we  need. 

The  Keystone  Bulletin  is  not  printed 
for  a favored  few.  It  is  for  everyone  of 
the  more  than  200  of  us  on  the  Survey. 
And  we  are  scattered  over  31  counties. 
Each  county  contains  enough  interest- 
ing material  for  the  Bulletin  to  be  as 
large  as  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times.  But  stories  can’t  get  to 
Philadelphia  unless  you  send  them. 

You  know,  you  don’t  have  to  try  to 
write,  if  you  feel  that  you  can’t.  Just 
put  the  facts  on  paper,  and  we’ll  do 
the  rest. 

Copy  must  be  in  the  State  Office,  1021 
Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  by  the  5th 
of  every  month.  We  would  like  to  have 
it  rolling  in  every  day,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  space  for  storage.  Your  stories 
won’t  clutter  up  the  office. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
we  have  received  many  complimentary 
letters  about  the  Bulletin.  They  have 
come  from  prominent  educators,  librar- 
ians, custodians  of  offices  in  city  and 
county  depositories,  and  from  other  per- 
sons. Miss  Gertrude  Ely,  our  own  State 
Director  of  Women’s  and  Professional 
Projects  told  me  when  I saw  her  in  Har- 
risburg that  she  liked  the  paper  very 
much,  and  that  she  hoped  to  see  it  grow 
in  size.  You  are  the  ones  who  must 
make  it  grow. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  of 
which  Franklin  Haines  Price  is  librari- 
an, has  placed  the  Keystone  Bulletin  on 
file  in  their  Periodical  Department. 

About  publicity  for  release  to  local 
newspapers.  Let’s  get  busy  on  that  and 
put  the  Survey  before  the  public.  Send 
your  stories  to  us  to  look  over,  and  we’ll 
get  them  back  to  you  by  return  mail. 
Then  visit  your  local  paper,  and  ask 
them  to  run  your  story  when  they  can. 
Some  papers  won’t — but  give  them  a 
chance  to  refuse.  Don’t  be  timid.  Send 
four  clippings  of  every  story  printed 
about  the  Survey  to  us  in  Philadelphia. 

On  April  25,  the  Philadelphia  Record 
ran  a story  for  us.  As  a result,  we  re- 
ceived a letter  from  McSherrystown  ask- 
ing if  we  could  supply  certain  informa- 
tion the  writer  needed  for  an  M.  A. 
degree. 

Such  things  prove  that  our  survey 
serves  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended.  We  want  the  public  to 
know  that  we  are  alive  and  on  our  toes 
to  be  of  service. 

Yours  for  a bigger  and  better  Keystone 
Bulletin. 

Sincerely  yours, 

THE  EDITOR 
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Constitution  s Birth 

Celebrated  by  Nation 

Continued  from  Page  One 

destroyed  but  it  was  finally  decided  to 
turn  them  over  to  George  Washington. 
And  for  fifty  years,  the  American  people 
did  not  know  what  the  participants  of 
the  Convention  had  talked  about. 
Only  when  the  manufacturing  class  in 
the  north  and  the  southern  plantation 
interests  had  been  firmly  entrenched, 
did  they  dare  to  publish  the  secrets  of 
James  Madison  who  had  taken  notes  for 
himself  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

From  Madison's  journal,  we  learn  that 
one  after  another  the  delegates  openly 
and  frankly  defended  the  interests  of 
property  and  slave-holders.  Roger  Sher- 
man, of  Connecticut,  is  quoted  by  Mad- 
ison: “The  people  immediately  should 
have  as  little  to  do  as  may  be  about  the 
government.”  From  the  same  source  we 
learn  that  Elbridge  Gerry,  the  Massa- 
chusetts representative  said  that  “the 
evils  we  experience  flow  from  the  excess 
of  democracy”  and  he  decried  “the 
danger  of  the  levelling  spirit.’'  William 
Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  declared  “the 
people  ever  have  been  and  ever  will  be 
unfit  to  retain  the  exercise  of  power  in 
their  own  hands,”  according  to  Madison. 

Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  in  a letter 
to  Madison  dated  January,  1788,  wrote: 
"An  apprehension  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  are  in  danger,  and  a distrust 
of  men  of  property  or  Education,  have 
a more  powerful  Effect  upon  the  minds 
of  our  Opponents  than  any  Specific  Ob- 
jections against  the  Constitution.” 

Through  the  mouth  of  Fisher  Ames, 
the  ruling  class  rejoiced  as  follows  in 
the  first  session  of  Congress  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution: 

“I  understand,  sirs,  that  the  present 
constitution  is  born  from  commercial 
causes  more  than  from  any  other  causes. 
Wise  people  foresaw  long  ago  and  the 
patriots  who  were  interested  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare  pointed  out  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a government  which  would 
protect  the  industrial  interests  and  in- 
crease our  commerce.” 

The  Constitution  was  finally  ratified, 
after  much  struggle,  on  June  21,  1788, 
by  the  ninth  state,  thus  completing  the 
necessary  number  of  states  to  put  the 
plan  in  operation.  However,  due  to  popu- 
lar insistence  everywhere,  ratification  in 
most  states  was  acceded  to  only  after 
the  people  were  promised  a bill  of  rights. 
This  was  later  granted  in  the  shape  of 
the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  popular  pressure  which 
secured  the  inclusion  of  a bill  of  rights 
guarranting  civil  liberties  bears  some 
comparison  with  the  people’s  demand  in 
recent  months  that  the  Supreme  Court 
approve  certain  liberal  legislation. 

Like  most  of  our  national  crises,  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  our  Consti- 
tution was  a time  of  vague  but  power- 
ful stirrings  in  the  mind  and  feelings  of 
the  ordinary  citizen.  Even  the  conscious 
creation  of  the  makers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  conditioned  by  it,  whether  they 
willed  it  or  not. 
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Gossip  About  People 

One  will  have  trouble  putting  anything 
over  Jack  (Midget)  Patterson,  of  the 
Crawford  County  survey.  He  stands  six 
feet  five  inches. 

It  wouldn’t  be  safe  to  do  something 
"agin”  the  law  and  leave  a finger  print 
if  George  Sutton,  Recorder-Searcher  of 
Crawford  County,  was  in  the  vicinity 
When  it  comes  to  deltas,  worls,  loops, 
cores  and  the  rest  of  those  tell  tale  marks, 
Sutton  knows  them  backwards.  Leave  a 
finger  print  any  place,  make  it  worth 
his  while,  and  Sutton  will  hand  you  a 
photograph  of  it  in  no  time. 

Ernestine  Kaehlin,  >nanuscript  re- 
search in  Wilkes-Barre  takes  first  prize 
for  spoiling  pets.  Ernestine  feeds  five 
generations  of  squirrels  who  make  their 
home  in  the  attic  of  the  Wyoming  Valley 
Historical  Society.  At  regular  intervals 
they  come  down  for  food  and  are  served 
jelly  beans  and  oatmeal! 

Walter  Cressman,  Survey-Supervisor 
in  Bucks  County,  used  to  pull  levers  in 
towers  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Walter  says  he  never  sent  a train  on  the 
wrong  track.  His  hobby  is  winning  prizes 
for  “letters  to  the  editor.’’ 

Eleanor  Wells,  HRS  editor-in-chief 
(she  sends  forms  back  for  correction) 
had  the  attendant  at  the  parking  lot 
give  Jenny  a bath  the  other  day.  Com- 
ing out  from  under  such  a thick  coating 
of  dirt  made  Jenny  so  fresh  that  she 
pranced  about  like  a month-old  colt. 
Jenny  is  a “Chevy”  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Chief,  whose 
hobby  is  lending  her  to  any  member  of 
the  project  who  is  too  lazy  to  walk.  And 
do  Jenny’s  wheels  roll  “round  and 
round!” 

Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  “Biggest  Chief” 
of  HRS,  left  Washington  May  7,  for  an 
extended  inspection  trip.  Philadelphia 
hopes  that  he  will  feel  it  in  his  line  of 
duty  to  inspect  us  on  his  way  back  to 
the  Capital  city. 

Leonard  Farabaugh,  of  Altoona,  has 
several  hobbies,  one  of  which  is  wood- 
work. We  were  tempted  to  ask  him  to 
make  some  tables  for  our  office,  but  the 
purchase  order  for  them  came  in  the 
other  day.  Farabaugh  also  collects  old 
coins,  and  has  a one-cent  piece  dated 
1800. 

Walter  Evans,  Philadelphia  Unit  jan- 
itor who  stands  four  feet  nothing,  was 
slighted  when  signs  were  made  for  the 
desks  of  various  department  heads.  But 
Tom  Kelly,  keeper  of  the  newspaper 
bibliography  files,  got  busy  with  a board 
and  some  crayons  and  now  Walter’s 
brooms,  dust  pans  and  so  on  stand  in  a 
corner  labeled  “Walter’s  Dept.”  Walter’s 
hobby  is  collecting  deposits  left  on  “pop’’ 
bottles. 

Alice  Harling,  typist  in  the  State 
Office,  Harrisburg,  has  that  kind  of  red 
hair  every  girl  with  fair  complexion 
wishes  she  had.  When  not  working, 
Alice  reads — anything,  she  says,  from 
Who-Done-It  stories  to  history, 
him  a valuable  man  to  the  Survey. 

Della  Hallis,  personally  termed  “Mr. 
Hainer’s  Stooge”  presides  over  the  office 
in  Pittsburgh.  Della  is  a romantic  young 
lady  who  collects  Edgar  Guests  poems. 
When  asked  why,  she  replied:  “They 
have  so  much  sense.” 


Early  State  History 
Rich  in  Superstition 


Many  peculiar  beliefs  and  customs 
predominated  throughout  Pennsylvania 
during  and  prior  to  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  Dauphin  County  is  rich  in 
such  history. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a 
will  probated  before  the  Civil  Wars: 

“Immediately  following  my  death  my 
stomach  is  to  be  removed  from  my 
body,  the  same  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  packed  with  snuff,  and  when  my 
body  is  committed  to  the  earth,  my 
stomach,  prepared  as  before  mentioned, 
is  to  be  placed  between  my  knees.” 

It  is  explained  by  those  familiar  with 
old  customs  that  the  writer  of  this  will 
believed  that  his  body,  if  buried  in  this 
manner  would  not  disintegrate,  but  re- 
main intact  and  ready  to  receive  the 
Spirit  on  Resurrection  Day. 

In  another  book  in  the  office  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  in  Harrisburg,  the 
transactions  of  James  Biddle,  Esq.  while 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  Notary  Public 
in  Philadelphia,  1765-1775,  are  recorded. 

The  first  three  pages  are  devoted  to 
transcriptions  of  letters  issued  by  various 
ship  commanders,  some  in  English  and 
others  in  French. 

The  first  entry  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“George  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  Luxembourg,  Arch 
Treasurer  and  Prince  Elector  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  — To  all  our  Ad- 
mirals, Captains,  Commanders  of  our 
Ships  of  War  or  Privateers,  Governors 
of  our  Forts  and  Castles,  Customs  Comp- 
trollers Searchers  and  to  all  and  singu- 
lar our  Officers  both  Civil  and  Military, 
our  Ministers  and  Subjects  whom  it 
may  concern  Greetings  Our  Will  and 
Pleasure  is — ” Then  follows  a statement 
that  His  Majesty’s  ship  Shon  Abby  be 
permitted  to  sail  in  ballast  from  the 
Post  of  Dominico  to  Port  Louis  in  the 
Island  of  Guadeloupe.  The  signature  is 
his  Majesty’s  Commander  Dunk  Halifax, 
and  the  ship  is  registered  February  23, 
1765. 

Letters  of  similar  nature  which  are 
written  in  French  are  signed  by  L.  T.  M. 
de  Bourbon,  Admiral  of  France,  follow 
on  the  next  three  pages. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  pro- 
tests of  notes  and  ships’  cargoes  which 
had  been  damaged  in  transportation. 
These  protests  give  an  account  of  the 
voyage,  condition  of  the  sea  and  hard- 
ships through  which  the  crew  passed  in 
bringing  the  ships  into  port. 


Some  Records ! 

In  the  Commissioner’s  Bureau  of 
Bucks  County,  HRS  workers  in  Doyles- 
town  found  a Commissioner's  Enroll- 
ment Book  for  1864-66.  Some  interest- 
ing remarks  found  in  this  book  are:  has 
fits;  no  babies:  headache;  little  ornery: 
lame  in  arm;  crosseyed;  stiff  neck;  aw- 
fully scared  and  blind  as  a post. 
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Faced  Bitter  Struggles 


By  MARJORIE  ELSA  PAULSEN 

The  Krauth  Memorial  Library  at  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt. 
Airy,  contains  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
complete  records  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America.  The  collection,  sur- 
veyed to  date  covers  the  period  1744  to 
1922.  Most  of  the  official  correspondence 
was  in  German  until  the  end  of  the 
19th  century. 

Letters  from  ministers  are  chiefly  pa- 
rochial reports,  inquiries  about  vacant 
congregations,  applications  for  admis- 
sion into  or  dismission  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Synod  and  other  matters.  Con- 
gregations ask  for  pastors  for  help  with 
church  building,  for  advice  in  arising 
difficulties.  Some  of  the  letters  are  in 
especially  fine  style  and  handwriting. 
Many  written  by  hands  which  were 
hardened  and  stiffened  by  farm  and  fac- 
tory work  are  not  easily  deciphered. 
And  yet  each  tells  its  story  and  gives 
one  a clear  insight  into  the  social  life 
of  that  day. 

Interesting  is  the  phonetical  spelling 
and  the  subtle  change  from  German  in- 
to English.  One  congregation  calls  it- 
self (1858)  a misunderstood  (verkannte 
Gemeinde)  instead  of  a vacant  congre- 
gation. 

Reports  of  devastating  epidemics  are 
numerous.  Cholera  is  often  mentioned, 
and  “vicious  fever’’  which  took  the  lives 
of  two-thirds  of  the  congregation.  The 
ever  changing  population  of  the  workers 
in  mine  districts;  a flood  in  Manayunk, 
which  wrecked  the  factory  and  left  the 
workers  unemployed  for  six  months 
(1850)  caused  one  pastor  to  ask  Jenny 
Lind,  who  was  singing  in  New  York  and 
who  “is  known  for  her  generosity  to- 
wards Lutheran  churches”,  for  help. 

Home  missionaries  in  the  middle-west 
report  of  the  hardships  of  the  fast  grow- 
ing Lutheran  settlements  in  Tennessee 
and  Illinois.  Drought  and  sickness  were 
ever  in  their  paths. 

The  differences  in  salaries  in  various 
states  was  great.  A minister  attached 
to  the  Tennessee  Synod  wrote  in  1858 
that  salaries  were  so  small  that  most  of 
the  pastors  were  forced  to  teach  school 
or  find  other  means  to  earn  a living. 
Some  were  reported  as  having  “Bauer  - 
eien”  (constructing  businesses) . He,  per- 
sonally, had  a salary  of  thirty  cents  a 
month.  In  contrast,  Maine,  as  early  as 
1816,  offered  500  Thaler  for  a “thor- 
oughly educated  Theologian”.  The  hun- 
ger of  the  congregations  for  spiritual 
food  shows  clearly  in  the  case  of  twenty- 
nine  factory  workers  (1850)  who  earned 
$15  to  $18  per  month  and  yet  who  man- 
aged to  pay  the  pastor’s  salary. 


Dr.  Garrison  Resigns 


Dr.  Curtis  W.  Garrison  resigned 
as  State  Director  on  June  first  to  ac- 
cept a position  in  the  Manuscripts 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Dr.  Garrison  directed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Records  Survey,  beginning  with  the 
Philadelphia  County  Unit  in  March 
1936.  He  received  no  remuneration 
for  his  services  until  fall  of  that  year. 

Appointed  State  Archivist  in  1933, 
Dr.  Garrison  held  that  position  until 
December,  1936.  Before  coming  to 
Pennsylvania,  he  was  a member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Manuscripts  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Karl  Goedecke,  of  Hazleton,  As- 
sociate State  Director,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  Na- 
tional Supervisor,  HRS,  to  succeed 
Dr.  Garrison. 
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Greene  County  News 
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Perhaps  the  most  valuable  document 
that  has  been  unearthed  by  the  His- 
torical Records  Survey  in  Greene  Coun- 
ty is  portions  of  the  old  Census  report 
of  1821. 

There  are  still  70  pages  of  this  report 
and,  old  as  it  is,  the  writing  is  very  plain 
and  easy  to  read.  The  ink  has  not  faded 
nearly  so  much  as  the  paper  on  which 
the  report  is  written. 

The  census  was  taken  by  Joseph 
Davidson,  assistant  to  the  marshal  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Of  colored  per- 
sons, there  were  returned  by  the  cen- 
sus four  male  and  three  female  slaves. 

The  townships  that  had  the  greatest 
number  of  free  colored  people  were: 
Greene,  62;  Franklin,  36;  Cumberland, 
17.  The  entire  Negro  population  at  that 
time  was  237.  Among  them  were  83 
children,  fourteen  years  of  age  or  under. 

A study  of  the  free  white  males  and 
females  of  the  various  townships  is  in- 
teresting. 

Only  a small  number  of  females  of  45 
and  upwards  lived  in  Greene  county  at 
that  time. 

Dunkard  township  in  1820  did  not  re- 
port a foreigner  within  its  borders. 
Neither  did  Richhill.  Morris  township 
returned  5;  Cumberland  did  not  return 
any;  Franklin  township  returned  1 for- 
eigner, unnaturalized. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  furnishes  interesting  study. 
Those  engaged  in  commerce  is  very 
small. 

The  census  officials  were  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  ages  of  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  record. 


June  14,  1937 

Swedish  Pioneers  Gave 
U.  S.  Noted  Scholars 


By  AMANDUS  JOHNSON 

Curator  of  the  American  Swedish  Historical 
Museum 

In  1938,  the  Swedish  race  will  cele- 
brate the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  existence  on  American  soil.  On 
March  29,  1638,  the  Swedish  Govern- 
ment purchased  land  from  the  abori- 
gines and  established  New  Sweden  on 
the  Delaware,  at  present  Wilmington. 
The  colony  was  small  and  unimportant. 
It  existed  for  only  seventeen  years,  but 
it  has  given  many  prominent  women 
and  men  to  American  history.  The 
father  of  American  painting  was  a 
Swede  by  birth;  the  first  meteorologist 
in  the  United  States  was  Johan  Cam- 
panius,  the  famous  preacher  in  New 
Sweden.  The  log  cabin  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Swedish  colonists 
of  1638.  The  first  organ  built  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  country  was 
constructed  by  a Swede,  and  the  oldest 
church  in  the  nation  still  constantly 
used  for  services  is  the  Old  Swedes’ 
Church,  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Although  the  colony  came  to  an  end 
as  a Swedish  possession  in  1655,  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  an  entity  for  many 
generations  and  the  settlers  retained 
their  language  and  their  religion  up  to 
the  Revolution.  During  this  period  the 
Swedish  Government  sent  over  more 
than  thirty  pastors  to  look  after  the  re- 
ligious wants  of  the  colonists,  now  un- 
der English  rule,  and  five  of  the  eleven 
churches  they  built  during  this  period 
are  still  standing  as  monuments  to  their 
piety  and  to  their  spiritual  achieve- 
ments,— the  Old  Swedes’  Church  in  Wil- 
mington (dedicated  seventy-seven  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence) 
the  Old  Swedes’  Church  in  Philadelphia 
(dedicated  in  1700),  the  Old  Swedes’ 
Church  in  West  Philadelphia  (dedicated 
in  1762),  the  Old  Swedes’  Church  in 
Upper  Merion  (dedicated  in  1763),  and 
the  Old  Swedes’  Church  in  Swedesboro, 
Continued  on  Page  Four 


HISTORIAN  ENDORSES 
GARRISON’S  WORK 


By  FRANCES  DORRANCE 

Director  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society 

Long  associated  with  Curtis  Garrison 
in  Pennsylvania  Research,  I personally 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  work  while 
State  Archivist  and  the  loss  his  resigna- 
tion from  the  WPA  signifies. 

His  conception  of  cooperation  between 
the  WPA  and  historical  repositories,  de- 
veloping with  the  HRS  made  available 
and  perpetuates  use  of  otherwise  in- 
accessible records. 

His  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  Union 
List  of  Newspapers  was  indispensible. 

All  best  wishes  for  his  future  work. 
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New  State  Director 
Praises  Former  Head 

By  KARL  GOEDECKE 

The  return  of  Dr.  Curtis  W.  Garrison, 
former  State  Director  HRS,  to  the 
Manuscript  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  marks  the  cessation  of  three 
and  one-half  years  effort  with  HRS 
under  various  governmental  agencies. 

Shortly  after  Dr.  Garrison  came  to 
Pennsylvania  as  State  Archivist  the 
Survey  was  established  under  his  direc- 
tion by  a CWA  grant.  Subsequent  ap- 
propriations by  LWD,  SERB  and  WPA 
have  continued  the  work.  Until  Decem- 
ber, 1936,  the  Survey  did  not  have  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Garrison’s  active  direc- 
tion but  from  the  termination  of  his  ap- 
pointment with  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  until  his  resignation  as 
State  Director  he  devoted  his  entire  time 
to  the  advancement  of  the  project. 
Whatever  distinction  the  Survey  has 
achieved  and  whatever  honor  it  may  at- 
tain will  surely  reflect  his  long  associa- 
tion and  conscientious  effort. 

Dr.  Garrison’s  two  hundred  employee 
friends  regret  that  his  removal  to  Wash- 
ington will  terminate  their  close  asso- 
ciation, but  rejoice  that  in  his  new  field 
the  opportunities  for  the  recognition  of 
his  professional  ability  are  unbounded. 

Without  exception  the  group  which  I 
represent  offer  their  heartiest  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  for  the  contin- 
ued success,  good  health  and  happiness 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garrison. 


WPA  Bibliography 

A bibliographical  undertaking  of 
amazing  magnitude  is  now  proposed  in 
a formal  statement  from  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  its  Depart- 
ment of  Historical  Records  Survey.  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Evans,  national  supervisor  of 
this  Survey,  proposes  an  inventory  of 
early  American  books,  pamphlets  and 
broad-sides  printed  during  such  periods 
as  to  constitute  important  sources  of 
American  history.  The  announcement 
mentions  the  fact  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  18th  century  the 
amount  of  material  in  the  great  Evans’ 
bibliography  could  be  doubled. 

It  is  proposed  to  list  all  books,  pamph- 
lets and  broad-sides  printed  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  up  to  1820,  in  the 
Middle  West  to  1850,  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  1876,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
to  1890. 

— From  the  Publishers’  Weekly  May  29,  1937 
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On  Western  Front 
With  HRS  Veterans 


HRS  is  proud  of  its  members  who 
wear  military  service  stripes.  Heading 
the  list  is  Miss  Gertrude  Ely,  State 
Director  of  Women’s  and  Professional 
Projects. 

Miss  Ely  sailed  for  France  in  August, 
1917,  to  decide  whether  women  should 
be  used  as  co-workers  with  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
men  in  the  field.  Investigated  civilian 
services  of  British  and  French  Armies 
close  to  the  front  and  in  S.  O.  S. 

Interviewed  and  assigned  American 
volunteers.  Later  was  assigned  to  the 
First  Division  at  the  front.  Went  with 
the  Division  into  Germany  as  part  of 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  Was  the  first 
woman  to  cross  the  Rhine  after  the 
Armistice.  Remained  in  Germany  eight 
months.  Returned  to  the  United  States 
with  the  Division  in  1919. 

Awarded  two  Croix  de  Guerre.  Her 
greatest  joy  was  in  being  permitted  to 
remain  with  her  regiment  or  artillery 
units  when  they  were  close  to  the  front. 

Colonel  Wilbur  S.  Barker,  Executive 
Secretary,  HRS.  Member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s Troop,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  1898.  Served  in  Porto  Rico. 
Several  enlistments,  PNG.  Attended 
training  camp  at  Fort  Niagara,  1917. 
Commissioned  First  Lieutenant,  Coast 
Artillery.  Sailed  from  New  York.  Sep- 
tember 7,  1917.  Served  with  the  French 
on  the  Verdun  front,  with  the  British  in 
Flanders  and  with  the  Anti-Aircraft 
Defenses  of  Paris  and  Chaumont.  Pro- 
moted to  Captain,  1918.  Returned  to 
the  United  States  to  help  organize  new 
Divisions.  Honorably  discharged,  April 
25,  1919. 

Recruited  and  organized  Battery  A, 
107  Field  Artillery,  PNG.  Served  five 
years  and  resigned.  Promoted  to  Major, 
PNG  Reserves  and  the  Organized  Re- 
serves, 1925.  Promoted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel;  served  three  months  at  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  1927,  as  a student. 
Attended  the  Army  War  College  in 
Washington  and  served  six  months  de- 
tail on  the  War  Department  General 
Staff.  Promoted  to  grade  of  Colonel, 
February,  1934. 

Michael  Woll,  Philadelphia  County: 
Born  in  Temsvar,  Hungary.  Compulsory 
military  training  in  the  4th  Regiment 
Huzzas,  Cavalry.  Rank  of  Sergeant. 
Came  to  the  United  States,  1911;  natu- 
ralized, 1915.  Recruited  and  trained  240 
men  in  Canton,  Ohio.  Offered  Company 
to  110th  Infantry,  PNG,  for  service  on 
Continued  on  Page  Four 


Berks  County  News 

Did  you  know  that  the  first  person 
convicted  for  counterfeiting  the  current 
coin  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
one  Edward  Hunt.  He  was  convicted 
of  high  treason  and  sentenced  to  death 
at  Philadelphia,  by  William  Keith,  Esq., 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1720. 


OUR  NEIGHBORS 


Federal  Writers’  Project 

In  the  Pennsylvania  State  headquart- 
ers of  the  Writers’  Project,  the  Phila- 
delphia guide  is  rapidly  nearing  com- 
pletion. It  is  expected  to  be  available 
some  time  in  July. 

In  addition  to  work  on  the  various 
books  and  pamphlets  on  Pennsylvania 
material,  the  job  of  final  preparation 
for  publication  of  several  “out-of-state” 
guides  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pennsylvania  project.  These  in- 
clude the  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  home 
county  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
Beaufort,  S.  C.,  guides. 

Houskeeping  Aid  Project 

The  Housekeeping  Aid  Project  elim- 
inates the  necessity  for  hospitalization 
of  members  of  the  family  and  the  re- 
moval of  children  to  institutions  for  lack 
of  care,  when  the  mother  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  house  is  taken  ill. 

The  women  employed  on  the  project 
must  undergo  a thorough  physical  ex- 
amination, including  a Wasserman 
Test.  They  are  given  two  weeks  inten- 
sive training  before  being  assigned  to 
duty.  Mornings  are  devoted  to  instruc- 
tions in  personal  hygiene  and  first  aid. 
Afternoon  classes  are  conducted  by 
trained  Home  Economists,  who  teach 
the  prospective  mother’s  assistant  how 
to  buy  and  cook  the  most  nourishing 
food  for  the  least  amount  of  money. 

Thirty  Social  and  Welfare  Agencies 
have  co-operated  with  the  Project  since 
its  inception,  and  a total  of  185  families 
have  been  assisted. 

Helen  W.  Fulweiler,  Project  Head,  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  her  excellent 
work. 

Federal  Theatre  Project 

The  most  timely  and  novel  theatrical 
production  of  the  year,  an  anti-war  re- 
vue with  a tentative  title  of  “Bunk, 
Bullets,  and  Babies,”  will  soon  be  offered 
by  the  Federal  Theatre  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  satire  is  a biting  expose  of  the 
fads  and  foibles  of  men  without  honor 
that  may  some  day  end  civilization  and 
which  also  throws  the  spotlight  on  the 
mad  whirl  of  politico-financial  greed 
that  is  sending  peaceful  people  to  death. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Sharkey,  Acting  State  Director  of 
Theatre  Project,  ideas  of  several  clever 
colaborators  have  been  welded  into  a 
story  which  is  destined  to  make  history 
for  the  project. 

Education  and  Recreation 

The  education  and  Recreation  Divi- 
sion of  WPA,  cooperating  with  public 
agencies  and  many  semi-private  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  city,  has 
232  recreation  leaders  supervising  or- 
ganized play  and  community  athletics. 

Lewis  Rohrbaugh,  Supervisor  of  the 
Education  and  Recreation  Division  in 
Districts  4 and  5,  has  had  requests  for 
some  300  leaders  to  tend  fire  hydrants 
which  will  be  turned  on  for  the  benefit 
of  the  children  during  July  and  Aug- 
ust. 

Four  Summer  Day  Camps,  conducted 
by  the  Girl  Scouts  of  Philadelphia,  will 
receive  assistance  from  WPA  workers. 
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AN  18th  CENTURY  SPANISH  GALLEON 


The  above  reproduction  is  the  work  of  Glen  D.  Gibson,  HRS,  Harrisburg'.  Made 
in  about  300  hours.  Tools  necessary:  A good  knife;  small  saw,  sand  paper,  pair 
of  tweezers.  Lollypop  sticks  used  for  small  yardarms;  cigar  box  for  hull. 
Knitting  needles,  scraps  of  silk  may  be  utilized.  Blue  print  scaled  down  to 

one-twelfth  inch  to  the  foot. 


f — ■\ 

Lancaster  C ounty  N ews  \ 

\ j 

The  HRS  workers  who  have  been 
making  a record  of  deeds  and  transfers 
of  land  in  Lancaster  county  from  Re- 
corder of  Deeds’  books  had  a surprise 
when  they  opened  a volume  and  read: 
“Teyanhasare,  alias  Abraham,  and  other 
sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  Thomas 
Penn  and  Richard  Penn,  Esquires.” 

Investigation  disclosed  a deed  which 
appeared  to  sell  most  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio 
River,  to  the  Penn  brothers  for  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sterling.  It  was  signed 
by  six  sachems  with  names  even  more 
peculiar  than  those  found  on  Pullman 
cars  or  camp  cottages.  Beside  each 
name  is  a sketched  picture  which  rep- 
resents that  chief. 

Teyanhasare’s  sign  looks  like  a dead 
duck.  Or,  at  least  a very  discouraged 
duck.  It  appears  to  be  on  its  back,  pros- 
trated by  the  heat  or  by  the  shock  of 
hearing  that  half  of  Pennsylvania  had 
been  sold  for  a pittance. 

The  other  Indians’  names  and  signs: 
Onoghquiesac  Senughsis,  bolt  of  light- 
ening; Sequarissera,  wavy  line  with  a 
vertical  line  slicing  it;  Chenughiata, 
little  diagram  which  resembles  map  of 
a river;  Tegaaia,  chicken  on  wheels; 
Gostrax,  piece  of  scientific  apparatus. 

The  three  Indians  who  witnessed  the 
deed  had  clearer  picture  names.  That 
of  Connawausshay  of  Connaudasago  is 
without  doubt  a turtle.  Tohondo  of  Cheo- 
guagy  used  a goose.  Connestawyendocko 
of  Connawdasago  used  an  insignia  re- 
sembling a key. 


Lackawanna  County 
Invaded  by  HRS  Staff 

Lackawanna,  the  youngest  county  in 
the  state,  was  opened  by  HRS,  Monday, 
May  17.  Four  men  are  working  in  Scran- 
ton, two  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Courts  and 
two  in  the  Controller's  Office.  They  are 
Robert  Callery,  John  J.  Mulkerin,  Tho- 
mas Rafter  and  John  L.  Astringer.  All 
reside  in  Scranton. 

As  is  the  custom  of  HRS,  the  men  re- 
ceived instructions  under  a legal  records 
expert  before  beginning  work.  Callery, 
Mulkerin,  Rafter  and  Astringer  spent 
the  week  of  May  24  in  Philadelphia  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Charles  Madonti, 
Legal  Records  Supervisor  for  District  5. 
Madonti  in  turn  spent  the  week  of  June 
first  with  the  men  in  Scranton. 

Karl  Goedecke,  then  Associate  State 
Director,  HRS,  and  who  succeeded  Cur- 
tis W.  Garrison,  as  State  Director,  at- 
tended the  annual  dinner  of  Scranton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  17.  The 
guest  of  honor  was  Harry  L.  Hopkins, 
Works  Progress  Administrator. 


Porter  Collection 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Chronicle  for  June  contains  a 
story  of  the  William  A.  Porter  Collection 
written  by  John  E.  Bender,  HRS  sur- 
vey-supervisor, who  surveyed  the  man- 
uscripts. The  Porter  Collection  tells  the 
legal  story  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  for  almost  its  entire 
history,  from  1817  to  1842. 


First  Project  Head 
Commends  Associates 

By  FRANCES  MOOR 

Dr.  Garrison’s  resignation,  which  was 
not  unexpected,  marked  the  departure 
of  all  but  one  of  the  group  of  six  who 
organized  Project  Number  6102,  the 
Philadelphia  County  Unit  HRS,  and  the 
first  to  begin  operation.  This  was  in 
early  March,  1936.  The  Federal  proj- 
ects came  later. 

I was  the  first  to  go  on  the  payroll 
as  project  head  and  I am  the  only 
one  of  the  six  organizers  still  on  the 
payroll.  But  long  ago,  I was  transferred 
to  the  Federal  Project  so  that  I could 
take  over  the  supervision  of  the  Fourth 
District.  My  little  secretary,  Sara  Han- 
son, is  now  the  senior  member  of  Proj- 
ect No.  6102. 

It  is  natural  for  me  to  think  of 
many  things  that  have  happened  the 
fifteen  months  I have  been  on  this 
job.  The  changes  made;  the  uphill 
fight  to  throw  into  the  the  field  87 
workers,  before  the  work  was  com- 
pletely organized. 

Somehow  we  did  it,  and  I know  that 
it  was  only  through  team  work  that  it 
was  done.  We  all  pulled  together  — 
supervisors  and  non-supervisors  alike. 
True,  there  were  times  when  we  dis- 
agreed about  the  work  — we  super- 
visors among  ourselves  and  often  with 
the  State  Director. 

Perhaps  one  might  consider  it  strange 
for  us  to  disagree  with  our  superior,  but 
the  director,  early  in  the  survey,  had 
invited  our  criticism,  stressing  the  point 
that  his  duties  as  State  Archivist  were 
so  great  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
see  us  except  at  rare  intervals. 

I feel  that  it  is  permissible  for  me, 
as  the  first  project  head,  to  thank 
those  who  have  helped  make  the  sur- 
vey a success.  To  those  -who  have  gone 
to  other  projects,  or  into  private  in- 
dustry, I send  my  best  wishes  for  their 
success  and  happiness. 

I should  like  my  former  State  Di- 
rector to  believe  that  I appreciate  his 
often  expressed  confidence  in  me  and 
that  his  many  “unofficial”  letters  com- 
plimenting me  upon  my  work  are 
“among  my  souvenirs.”  I wish  him  every 
success  and  happiness,  and  I feel  that 
I can  include  the  best  wishes  of  the 
local  project. 

To  Karl  Goedecke,  who  succeeds  Dr. 
Garrison  as  State  Director,  I extend 
my  sincere  congratulations  and  those 
of  the  personnel  of  District  Five. 

I feel  that  it  is  only  fitting  to  thank 
Dr.  Luther  Evans,  National  Supervisor, 
for  appointing,  as  Dr.  Garrison’s  succes- 
sor, a man  we  all  admire  and  respect, 
and  one  who  long  and  faiathfully  car- 
ried the  actual  burdens  of  the  Survey  in 
his  capacity  as  Associate  State  Director. 
It  would  have  been  so  easy  for  our 
“Biggest  Chief”  to  have  appointed  a 
stranger.  I know  that  I can  assure  Dr. 
Evans  that  we,  in  District  Five,  cor- 
dially welcome  our  new  director,  and 
that  we  pledge  him,  and  the  survey,  our 
loyalty  and  cooperation. 
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Swedish  Pioneers  Gave 
U.  S.  Noted  Scholars 

Continued  from  Page  One 

New  Jersey  (dedicated  in  1786). 

Much  has  been  done  in  late  years  to 
preserve  the  history  of  the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware.  In  the  American  Swedish 
Historical  Museum,  in  Philadelphia,  we 
have  photographic  and  photostatic  co- 
pies of  several  thousand  manuscripts 
from  European  archives  relating  to  the 
Swedes  in  America,  especially  to  the 
Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  One  of  the 
important  tasks  of  the  Historical  Rec- 
ord Survey  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  to 
help  us  copy  these  films  and  make  them 
available  to  scholars  without  the  use  of 
various  mechanical  means  generally  em- 
ployed. A photographic  enlargement  of 
the  film  is  much  more  convenient  and 
can  be  much  more  readily  deciphered 
than  an  enlargement  either  on  a screen 
or  a ground  glass,  or  made  by  other 
means,  giving  a temporary  magnifica- 
tion of  the  text  on  the  film.  Besides,  a 
photograph  is  more  convenient  to  use, 
more  practicable  to  copy  from  and  in 
every  way  more  desirable  than  “ a tem- 
porary enlargement”.  The  reader  can 
use  a microscope  or  reading  glass  and 
study  the  photographic  copy  in  any  light 
he  desires.  In  fact,  the  photographic 
copy,  when  proper  paper  is  used,  is  often 
more  readable  than  the  original  manu- 
script. 

Through  the  splendid  work  done  by 
the  Historical  Record  Survey,  we  shall 
soon  have  in  the  Museum  the  largest 
collection  of  photographic  copies  (8x10 
in  size)  of  manuscripts  found  in  the 
country.  This  material  will  be  an  in- 
valuable source  for  future  historians, 
who  wish  to  study  the  various  details  of 
the  Swedish  migration  to  this  country 
from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

I PHILADELPHIA  | 

COUNTY  NEWS  j 

V . J 

An  act  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  May  31,  1718  says: 

“To  the  end  that  the  money  raised 
only  for  relief  of  such  as  are  impotent 
and  poor  may  not  be  misapplied  and 
consumed  by  the  idle,  sturdy  and  dis- 
orderly beggars: 

“Every  such  person  as  . . . shall  . . . 
receive  relief  of  any  county,  city  or  place, 
and  the  wife  and  children  of  any  such 
person  . . . shall  . . . upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  right  sleeve  of  the  upper  gar- 
ment, in  an  open  and  visible  manner, 
wear  ...  a large  Roman  P . . . cut 
either  in  red  or  blue  cloth. 

“And  if  any  such  poor  person  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  wear  such  badge 
or  mark  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  . . . to  punish  every 
such  offender  . . . either  by  ordering 
his  relief  withdrawn  or  by  committing 
such  offender  ...  to  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, there  to  be  whipped,  and  kept 
at  hard  labor  for  any  number  of  days 
not  exceeding  twenty-one.” 


A VOTE  OF  THANKS 


We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  those  who  had  a part  in 
making  possible  this  issue  of  the 
Keystone  Bulletin.  Without  their  con- 
tributions the  Bulletin  could  not 
have  gone  to  press.  To  the  WPA  of- 
ficials in  the  thirty-two  counties  in 
which  HRS  is  operating,  we  extend 
our  thanks  and  appreciation  for  their 
cooperation.  Especially,  do  we  wish 
to  thank  Walter  Steinbruch.  of  Dis- 
trict Five,  for  his  assistance  in  or- 
ganizing the  local  and  largest  HRS 
project.  An  able  administrator,  a 
kind  and  understanding  friend,  Mr. 
Steinbruch  gave  those  of  us  who  or- 
ganized Project  No.  6102  more  than 
our  share  of  his  time. 


On  Wester n Front 

With  HRS  Veterans 

Continued  from  Page  Two 

the  Mexican  border.  Promoted  to  rank 
of  Captain. 

Charles  Madonti,  District  Five:  U.  S. 
Navy,  1923-1927.  Assigned  to  the  U.  S.  S. 
Florida,  and  accompanied  the  “Middies”, 
class  of  1924,  on  cruise  around  the 
world.  Transferred  to  Lakehurst,  ground 
crew:  then  to  the  destroyer  Brooks  232; 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  Galveston.  Mustered  out 
with  a rating  of  3.6. 

Jack  Thompson,  Philadelphia  County 
Timekeeper:  Marine  Corps,  1924-1928. 
Detailed  to  U.  S.  S.  Arkansas.  To 
Nicaragua  on  the  hunt  for  Sadino.  Naval 
Ammunition  Depot,  Fort  Mifflin,  1927. 
Honorably  discharged,  1928. 

John  J.  Mulkerin,  Scranton:  Trained 
at  Camp  Hancock.  Overseas  with  7th 
Infantry,  (Regular  Army),  3rd  Division. 
Gassed,  recovered  and  went  back  into 
action  with  the  89th  Division.  In  trench- 
es on  Decoration  Day,  1918  at  Belleau 
Woods.  Mustered  out,  June,  1919.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Connolly  Post  No.  568,  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

James  R.  Hainer,  HRS  Supervisor, 
District  15 : 127th  Engineers,  Camp  A.  A. 
Humphreys,  Va.  Edited  “The  Castle”, 
publication  of  the  Engineers.  Wrote 
column  called  “Jimmy  Writes  Home”, 
better  known  as  “Dere  Eddy”  letters. 

Ralph  Hippie,  Lancaster:  Served  with 
28th  Division,  9th  Infantry  for  26 
months.  In  France  13  months.  Par- 
ticipated in  five  battles.  First  battle  of 
the  Marne,  July  4.  Mustered  out  at 
Camp  Dix. 

John  L.  Astringer,  Scranton:  Trans- 
port Service.  Third  class  pharmacist 
mate.  Hospital  Corps.  Made  six  cross- 
ings. Mustered  out  at  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard,  1919.  Member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Kock-Conley  Post  121. 

George  R.  Jackson,  of  District  Five: 
Private  in  the  329th  Infantry,  83rd 
Division  and  later  in  the  158th  Infantry, 
40th  Division.  Enlisted  in  July,  1918. 
Mustered  out  May,  1919. 


Poetry? 

They  say  we  are  no  good  at  all 
About  our  work  the  critic’s  squall 
And  to  them  its  use  is  a mystery 
They  know  not;  we’re  making  history. 

— Iowa  News  Letter. 


Chester  C’ty  History 
Found  in  Old  Papers 


By  FRANCIS  R.  EWING 

Robert  F.  Brinton,  of  West  Chester, 
recently  purchased  the  effects  of  the 
late  Samuel  Marshall  and  his  father, 
William  P.  Marshall,  prominent  Chester 
County  attorneys. 

Examination  of  the  papers  disclosed 
original  documents  of  the  county’s  bus- 
iness from  1786,  when  the  county  seat 
was  moved  from  Old  Chester  to  West 
Chester,  down  to  1870.  There  are  well 
over  10,000  items.  Apparently  many 
of  the  bundles  had  not  been  opened 
since  they  were  wrapped  up  almost  150 
years  ago. 

Among  the  papers  are  bills  for  the 
building  and  furnishings  of  the  first 
Court  House;  bills  from  the  jailor  for 
wages  and  support  of  “wheelbarrow 
men”  (prison  laborers)  used  in  the 
heavy  construction  work  of  the  Court 
House  and  bills  from  the  village  black- 
smith for  putting  on  and  removing  pris- 
oner’s irons. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  items  at 
the  moment  when  the  cost  of  education 
is  before  the  public  eye,  are  the  docu- 
ments dealing  with  the  education  of 
poor  children  in  the  subscription  and 
private  schools  at  county  expense.  The 
cost  of  tuition  usually  ran  from  two 
and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half 
cents  per  day. 

One  document  records  the  ballotting 
of  the  Township  delegates  who  met  at 
the  Court  House  in  West  Chester  to  vote 
on  the  Free  School  Law  of  1834.  This 
record  shows  the  name  of  the  delegate, 
township  represented,  his  vote  and  the 
amount  of  money  received  for  his 
trouble. 

Of  the  forty-four  delegates,  twenty- 
seven  voted  against  the  Free  School 
Bill.  The  following  year  it  was  amend- 
ed and  passed. 

Mr.  Brinton  contributed  the  collec- 
tion to  the  Chester  County  Historical 
Society,  of  which,  Mrs.  Emily  Campbell, 
HRS  supervisor  for  District  Four,  is 
Curator. 


Bucks  County  News 

V J 

HRS  researchers,  working  in  the 
Court  House,  Doylestown  found  an  old 
docket  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of 
Quarter  Sessions  Court,  which  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  first  records  of  court 
proceedings  of  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia as  such.  The  first  entry  is  dated 
11/10/1684.  There  are  about  400  pages, 
closely  handwritten  in  old  English. 
Most  of  the  book,  despite  its  age,  is  in 
very  good  condition.  It  has  apparently 
been  rebound,  for  the  cover  bears  a 
title  entirely  foreign  to  the  contents. 
The  “discovery”  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  custodian  who  was  unaware  that 
he  had  stored  among  his  other  books, 
a record  of  such  value. 

In  1684,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  operat- 
ed as  one  court. 


